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moe Al ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar 
Square.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY 
isnow open. Admission, (from Eight to Seven o’clock,) One Shil- 
ling ; Catalogue, One Shilling. s 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 
GALLERY with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, 
trom Ten to Six. Admission Is. Catalogue 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Seeretary. 








WILL SHORTLY CLOSE. 
TION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 


ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter.—The THIRTY- 
SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY is NOW 
OPEN from 9 a.m. untildusk. Admittance, Is. 

LFRED CLINT, Hon. Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 





WILL SHORTLY CLOSE. 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS.—The FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
is now Open at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, close to Trafalgar 
Square, from 9 tilldusk. Admittance Is.; Catalogue 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 





LAST WEEK IN LONDON. 


AStin's SUBLIME PICTURES, Now 
on View at the Hanover Square Rooms. 
THE LAST JUDGMENT, 
THE PLAINS OF HEAVEN, 
And the GREAT DAY OF HIS WRATH. 
This Exhibition will positively close on SATURDAY Next, 2Ist 
instant. Upwards of 70,000 persons have viewed them in the City 


lately, producing universal admiration. Admission by Invitation 
Card, or Sixpence each. 


hh COLLEGE, near Stockbridge, 
Hants.— Prospectuses may be had on application to GEO. 
EDMONDSON, Principal. The Second. Session of 1855 will com- 
mence on the 26th of JULY. 


AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
224, REGENT STREET, Corner of ARGYLL PLACE. . 
OTOGRAPHS of every Size and Styl, uncoloured or higbly 2 
DAGUERREOTYPES, plain or tinted; sis wate 
8TEREOSCOPIC PORTRAITS, singly or in groups; 
COPIES on Plate or Paper; 
Taxen Datvy. 
“Mr. Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerre- 
: they are as superior to the generality of such pictures‘’as a 
om te engraving is to a coarse woodcut.”’"—Art JourNaL, Nov., 
“More pleasing, and far more lity of 
such pictures.”—Times, July 17, 1854. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—CHEAP 
EXCURSION to NORTH WALES.—On Monday, July 16, 
a Train will leave Paddington at Eight a.m., for Oxford, Ban- 
bury, Leamington, Warwick, Birmingham, West Bromwich, 
Wednesbury, Bilston, Wolverhampton, Wellington, Shrewsbury, 
Llangollen Road, Chester, Birkenhead, and Liverpool, returning 
on Monday, 23rd July, from Liverpool (landing stage) at 9.30 a.m., 
and intermediate Stations, as per handbill, to be obtained at all 
the Great Western Offices. 

Fares: Oxford, lis. and 5s. 6d.; Banbury, 14s. and 6s. 6d.; 
Leamington and Warwick, 18s, and 8s.; Birmingham, 20s. and 
9s. 6d.; West Bromwich, Wednesbury, and Bilston, 2s. 6d. and 
10s.; Wolverhampton, 22s. 6d. and 1¢s. 6d.; Wellington, 27s. 6d. 
and 13s.; Shrewsbury, 27s. 6d. and 13s.; Llangollen Road, 29s. 
and I4s.; Chester, 33s. and 15s.; and Birkenhead and Liverpool, 
87s.and 17s. Children under twelve years of age half-price. 

Tickets are available only for the Trains specified. 


ASSPORTS and HANDBOOKS for TRA- 

VELLERS.—EDWARD STANFORD obtains Foreign Office 

rts, on receipt of sealed letters of application, mounts them 

in neat morocco or roan cases, and procures the necessary visas. 

A Cireular Letter of Instruction and Cost may be had on applicar 

gratis,or per post for one stamp. Handbooks, Maps, and 
Guides for all parts of the world. 


London: Edward Stanford, Map and Bookseller, 6, Charing Cross. 


IEGE of SEBASTOPOL.— Parr III. of 

Major BIDDULPH’S Sketches, showing the White Bat- 

» Mamelon, and Quarries, assaulted successfully on the night 

of the 7th of June, is now pub ished. Price 2s. 6d.; free per post. 

The series being now complete, may be had in one volume, 
Reatly bound and lettered. Price 10s. 6d.; free per post. 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross. 
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Now ready, 


LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 


A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, and 

76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





Now ready, price 3d., by post, 4d., 


HE HOLY FLOWER SHOW in BEL- 
GRAVIA, cr Puseyism at a Discount. By a Parishioner of 
St, Paul's, Knightsbridge. 


Important Liprary or Cuantts Meicn, Esa. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY AND 

JOHN WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property 
and Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, WILL SELL BY 
AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on 
THURSDAY, 19th of JULY, 1855, and SIX following Days, 
(Sundav excepted,) at One o’clock precisely, the VALUABLE 
LIBRARY of CHARLES MEIGH, E:q., removed from Grove 
House, Shelton, comprising English Historical and Topographical 
Works, richly Illustrated Books, including various Editions of the 
Scriptures, with many Thousand Engravings after the Old and 
Modern Masters, most of the best Pictorial Publications, curious 
Historical Tracts, Illustrative of the Reigns of Charles I. and II., 
the Pretender, &c., together with the most Esteemed Works in 
English Literature in General, adapted for the Library of a Gen- 
tleman of Taste. The Collection in Choice Bindings, by Lewis, 
Clarke, Bedford, Hayday, and Others. 

May be viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had ; if in the 
Country, on receipt Of Two Postage Stamps. 


RUNODEL SOCTETY. 

FACSIMILES OF ANCIENT IVORY CARVINGS, now 
on Sale at the Office, 24, Old Bond Street, and forming the subject 
of Mr. Digby Wyatt’s Lecture, June 29th, 1855. 








Price to | Price to 


Class. Members. |Strangers. 





£s. . dd. 
3 Roman Mythological Diptychs..| 1 5 lll 6 
9 Roman and Byzantine Histo- 
rical Diptychs.... 210 
3 Christian Diptych 
A.D. 700 10 
5 Book-covers anterior to 115 
1é Diptychs and Book-covers, 6th, 
9th, and 10th Centuries ........ 
5 Miscellaneous Objects, anterior 
to a.p. 1000 
15 Carvings, Greek, of various pe- 


3 3 


15 
25 


217 
15 
1 


OES nc ccccccccessorccs sonore 
Casket from the Cathedral of Sens 
12 Carvings, Italian, 14th Century 
12 Carvings, French, English, and 
German, lith and 12th Centuries 
17 Carvings, French, English, and 
German, 13th and 14th Centu- 
ries, Sacred subjects ..... eeccce 
1l Carvings, French, English, and 
German, 13th and l4th Centu- 
ries, Secular subjects ........++ 
4 Carvings, French, English, and 
German, 13th and 4th Centu- 


® e220 © © CO SO Of 
oc com OC @ CS CO 


217 
2 0 
20 
20 


212 


Yies, Statuettes . ....eeereeeeee 
11 Carvings, Italian, French, Eng- 
lish, and German, 15th and 16th 
Centuries. ..... 
Select Class (14 specime: 
PFeCediNg).....seeseee-neeseeee 
Entire Collection, about 170 pieces 
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Just published, price Is., by post, Is.13., 
QRITISH ANTIQUITIES. Their Present 


a Treatment and their Real Claims. By A. H. RHIND, 
F.SA.L.& 8. 


Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 





Just pudlished, price 6d.. 
OTES from FRANCE on the WAR with 
RUSSIA. By a Clergyman of the Church of England. 
Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 12mo, 5s. 


N AY FLOWERS; Being Notes and Notions 
on Created Things. By the Author of “‘ March Winds and 

April Showers.” With numerous Wood Engravings. 

Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





In the Press, 
I ESEARCHES in COLOUR-BLINDNESS. 
By GEORGE WILSON, M.D., Director of the Industrial 
Museum of Scotland. 
Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 
London. 





Now ready, 


HE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN: illus- 

trated by JOHN E. SOWERBY, the Descriptions, Syno- 
nyms, &c., by CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq. In one vol., cloth 
boards, containing 49 plates, full coloured, 27s.; partly coloured, 
lds. John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 





This day is published, price 1s. 6d., 
MPROVED DWELLINGS for the HUM- 
BLER and other CLASSES in CITIES. With Plans. By 
W. CHAMBERS. 
‘W. and R. Chambers, 47, Paternoster Row, London, and High 
Street, Edinburgh; and all Booksell 








In post 4to, price £1 Is., 


IVE GENERATIONS ofa LOYAL HOUSE. 

(In Two Parts.) ParrI. containing the Lives of Kiehard 
Bertie, and his Sop Peregrine, Lord Willoughby, Queen Eliza- 
— General in the Low Countries. By Lady GEORGINA 


Ruvingtons, Wiltérloo Place. 





In royal 12u10, price 6s., cloth boards, 
E POSTDILUVIAN HISTORY, from the 


Flood to the Cali of Abram, as set forth in the early portions 
of the Book of Genesis. Critically E ined and Explained 
By the Rey. E. D. RENDELL, of Preston. Author of‘ The Ante- 
diluvian History,’ * Peculiarities of the Bible,’ &c. &c. 











(By order of the Council,) 
JOHN NORTON, Secretary. 





Just published, price 6s., No. III. of the 


F_PINBURGH NEW PHILOSOPHICAL 
JOURNAL, NEW SERIES. 

Conrents:—1. Dr. John Davy on the Lake District of West- 
moreland, &c. 2. M. Morlot on the Post-tertiary and Quaternary 
Formations of Switzerland. 3. W. 8. Symonds on Downward 
Movements east of the Malvern Range. 4. Thomas Stevenson on 
the Direction of the Wind. 5. Mr. Murray on the Natural History 
of Electric Fishes. 6. Professor Harkness on Sub-fossil Diatoma- 
ceae. Dr. W. L. Lindsay on the Dyeing Properties of Lichens. 
8. James Napier on the Trap Dikes between the Bays of Brodick 
and Lamlash in Arran. 9. Dr. Daubeny on the Influence of Vege- 
table Organisms in the production of Epidemic Diseases. 10. Sir 
W. Jardine’s Contributions to Ornithology. 11. W. J. M. Ran- 
kine on the Science of Energetics. 12. T. H. Rowney on the 
Chemical Composition of Mineral Charcoal. het tao 


London: J. 8. Hodson, 22, Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn. 








Just published, 12mo, price !s. 6d. cloth, the Second Edition of 
TRST STEPS IN CLASSICAL . GEO- 
GRAPHY; with an Illustrative Mep and Plans of Athens 
and Rome. By JAMES PILLANS, Professor of Humanity in the 
University of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 





Now ready, 


CADIAN GEOLOGY: A Popular Account 
of the Geological Structure and Mineral Resources of Nova 
Scotia and Portions of the Neighbouring Colonies. By J. W. 
DAWSON, F.GS.,&c. Small 8vo, with a large Coloured Geolo- 
gical Map, Sections and Figures of Fossils. 10s. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and 72. Pas cae Simpkin, Marshall, 
an 0. 





Reviews, Proceedings of Societies, and Sci l gence 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. London: Longman and Co. 





On the 30th of June was published, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


[HE NATIONAL REVIEW, a New Quar- 
terly Journal of General Literature, Politics, and Social 
and Religious Philosophy. 
Price Five Shillings, or One Guinea per annum, free by post. 


ConTENTS. 
I. THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEM. 
II. WILLIAM COWPER. 
Ill. THE PLANETS. 
IV. EWALD’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
V. NOVELS AND POEMS BY THE REV. C. KINGSLEY. 
VI. ROMANISM, PROTESTANTISM, & ANGLICANISM. 
VII. GOETHE AND WERTHER. 
VIII. INTERNATIONAL DUTIES AND THE PRESENT 
CRISIS. 
IX. SUMMARY OF THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
X. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 
London: Robert Theobald, 26, Paternoster Row. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
: NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
OPE AND ©O., Publishers, 16, Great 


Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publishing Works Printed by them until the Aathor has been 
refunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Print in the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
= Publishing ments enable them to promote the inte- 
res 





Charles Westerton, Hyde Park Corner. 


GEOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. 
Price 1s. 6d., bound in cloth, with Llustrations, 


[STRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEO- 
LOGY. By DAVID PAGE, F.G.S. 

“Of late it has not often been cur good fortune to examine a 
text-book on science of which we could express an opinion so en- 
tirely favourable as we are enabled to do of Mr. Page's little 
work,” - ATHENZUM. 

William Black wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY AND SEA-SIDE. 
Price Half-a-Crown, 


4 heaps ENTOMOLOGIST’S ANNUAL FOR 
1855. 


in any way devoted to what is becoming a growin, 


*€ A little volume which will prove highly acceptable to E 
+ — 


science of entomology,” —Bristot Mercury, / ° i ae 
London: John Van Voorst 1, Paternoster How, an@,t0 be had), 
of all Booksellers, and at all Railway Stations ““" .»— 4 





MITCHELL CHARLES’S LASPYWOR 
At all the Libraries, =~ 


A RVON; OR, THE TRIALS 

CHELL CHARLES, Author of * Hapfonand 
verston,” &c. &c. hd 

“ a good story, and well told: the texture oft 
nious, its moral drift admirable, and the naté¢e yi 
thrown into the narrative give ita high aqua of 
British QuaRTERLY. 

“ A recital of romantic adventures unsurpassed DyAt 
narrator of legends.” —OxsERVER. 


London: George Routledge and Co., 2, Farringdon Street. 





Arrange: 
of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimatesand cvery 
ularfurnished gratuitously in course of post. 
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HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





The OLD COURT SUBURB; or, 


MEMORIALS of KENSINGTON, Regal, Critical, and Ancc- 
dotical. By LEIGH HUNT. 2 vols. 


The DUKE of BUCKINGHAM’S 


MEMOIRS of the COURT and CABINETS of GEORGE III. 
From Original Family Documents. Vols. III.and1V. Com- 
pleting the Work. In 8vo, with Portraits. 

“These volumes worthily complete an undertaking which will 
earn for the house of Buckingham the thanks of not a few histo- 
rians. We have before us the secret movements of parties, the 
motives of individuals, the minute anatomy of every political act 
and word laid bare. All the town gossip has been preserved ; we 
have innumerable authentic anecdotes and full personal details 
about every person on the public stage; and as for the King and 
his unhappy family, we have their sayings and doings, their whims 
and blunders, and every scrap of scandal connected with their 
domestic affairs, made out for nearly every day in every year.”— 
EXaMIner. 


MY TRAVELS; or, An Unsenti- 


MENTAL JOURNEY through FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, 
and 1TALY. By Capt. CHAMIER, Author of ‘“‘ The Life of a 
Sailor,” &c. 3 vols. 


The MONARCHS of the MAIN; 


or, ADVENTURES of the BUCCANEERS. By GEORGE 
W. THORNBURY, Esq. 3 vols. 


THE WABASH; or, Adventures 


of an ENGLISH GENTLEMAN’S FAMILY in the INTE- 
RIOR of AMERICA. By J. R. BESTE, Esq. 2 vols. 

“« Mr. Beste’s book is interesting. In literary merit it is above 
the majority of books of travel. It deserves consultation from all 
who may wish to receive a candid, on and fair account of 
the author's experience.”—ATuEN aU 

“‘ The experiences of a gentleman Coavelitie with his family to 
the Back woods open up views of American life from many a new 
aspect, and they have a distinct interest as narrative. They con- 
stitute the book of travels a domestic story. In this respect the 
volumes stand, indeed, almost alone.”— Examiner. 


THE LIFE OF MARGUERITE 


D’ANGOULEME, Queen of Navarre, Sister of Francis I., 
from numerous original sources. By Miss FREER. 2 yols., 
with fine Portraits by Heath, 21s, 


SAM SLICK’S NEW WORKS. 
. NATURE and HUMAN NATURE. 2y. 


. “These new volumes are full of fun and fancy.”—AtTHEN aU. 
2. WISE SAWS and MODERN INSTANCES, 
8. THE ENGLISH in AMERICA. 2 vy, 
4. THE AMERICANS at HOME. 3y. 
5. TRAITS of AMERICAN HUMOUR. 38y. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE JEALOUS WIFE. By Miss 


PARDOE. 3 vols. 

“ We place this tale in the highest rank of deeply instructive as 
well as absorbingly interesting fictions.”"—Jann BuLL. 

““* The Jealous Wife’ is a tale of great power ; its delineations of 
the most aes of Leow rd B ayorrnme ot in ey heart of a wife, and 
its effects on th b ly truthful. Asan author 
of fiction Miss ‘Pardoe wey aever done zaytiing better than this 
work.”—Guone. 

“We cordially recommend an earnest perusal of this clever, 
powerful, and sensible work.”—Britannia. 

“These volumes cannot fail to be attractive. The author's 
powers are well displayed in many striking characters, which 
arrest the attention and awaken interest.”—Sun 

“A tale of great power. One of the most excellent novels the 
season has produced.”—Sunpay Tres. 


DISPLAY. By Mrs. Maberly. 
THE NEXT-DOOR NEIGH. 


BOURS. By Mrs. GASCOIGNE, Author of ‘‘ Temptation; 
or, A Wife’s Perils,’ &e. 3 volsi 
** Of this new novel, by the author of ‘ Temptation,’ we may say 
it is one of the best of its class. The sketches of character and 
pietures of social life are distinctly drawn.”— Lirznary Gazette. 


EUSTACE CONYERS. By James 


HANNAY, Esq. 3 vols. 


“* Bustace Conyers’ is a capital naval story, with stirring ad- 
‘Ventures and well-drawn characters. It is much the best book 
Mr. Hannay has yet written.”—Litskany Gazette. 


PHILIP COURTENAY. By Lord 


‘WILLIAM.LENNOX. 3 vols. [Just ready. 





NEW WORKS. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
COVII, July, 1855. 8vo, price €s. 
CONTENTS: 
1. THE GENIUS OF DRYDEN. 
2. INDIAN SUBSTITUTES FOR RUSSIAN PRODUCE. 
3. VILLEMAIN'S RECOLLECTIONS OF HISTORY AND 
LITERATURE. 
4. THE TAURIC CHERSONESE. 
5. THE LAND OF SILENCE. 
6. STATESMEN OF INDIA. 
7. THE MAYNOOTH COMMISSION. 
8. MODERN FORTIFICATION. 
9. THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH: HIS LIFE, CHARACTER, 
AND WRITINGS. 
10. THE SEBASTOPOL COMMITTEE AND THE VIENNA 
CONFERE \CES. 3 


The Second Edition of the Rev. Sypnry 


SMITH’S LIFE, in 2 yols. 8vo, price 28s., is now ready. 


3, 
THE REV. T. MILNER’S Work on 


the Crimea, its Ancient and Modern History, &c. With Three 
Maps. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


4. 
Lieut. R. F. BURTON’S PILGRIMAGE 


to MEDINA and MECCA. Vols. I.and1I. MEDINA; with Map 
and Plates. Vols. I. and II. 8vo, 28s. 


THE REV. PROF. BADEN POWELL 


, On the SPIRIT of the INDUCTIVE PHILOSOPHY, the UNITY 
of b+ and the PHILOSOPHY of CREATION. Crewn 
8vo0, 12s. 6 


ESSAYS, ECCLESIASTICAL AND SOCIAL, reprinted, with 
Additions, from the ‘Edinburgh Review.” 8vo, 12s. 


7 
The Traveller’s Library. 
FORESTER’S NORWAY in 1848 and 


1849 ; Containing Rambles among the Central and Western Fjelds 
and Fjords. 16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth, or 2 Parts, 1s. each. 
[On the 31st inst. 


CLEVE HALL. By the Author of “Amy 


Herbert,” ‘‘ The Experience of “ig &e. 2 vols.,fcap. 8vo, = 


WITHIN and WITHOUT: a Dramatic 
Poem. By GEORGE MAC DONALD. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
10, 
THE BRIAR of THREAVE and the 


LILY of BARHOLM: A Metrical Romance. By HENRY 
INGLIS. Square crown 8vo, 8s. 


11. 
A Selection from the Lesser POEMS of 


W. H. LEATHAM, Author of “A Traveller’s Thoughts,” &c. 
16mo, 3s. 6d. 


SONNETS. By ‘Pastiion BunreHtey. 


Square 18mo, 4s. 
2 18, 


SELFISHNESS; or, Seed-Time and 


Harvest. By Mrs. J. TOOGOOD. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


14, 
SIMPLE SKETCHES from CHURCH 


HISTORY, for Young Persons. By Mrs. J. TOOGOOD. New 
Edition. 1$mo, Is. 6d. - 


COMPENDIUM of CHRONOLOGY 


from the CREATION to 1854. By F. H. JAQUEMET. Edited 
by the Rev. J. ALCORN, M.A. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


16, 
DR. M. KALISCH’S COMMENTARY 


on the OLD TESTAMENT. First Portion, EXODUS, in Hebrew 
and English. 8vo, 15s.; or with the Comimentary abridged, 12s. 


17, : 
Professor OWEN’S LECTURES on the 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the INVER- 
TEBRATA. Second Edition, sa Woodeuts. 8yo, 21s. 


THE REV. CANON MOSELEY’S 
MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES of ENGINEERING and AR- 
CHITECTURE. Second Edition, enlarged. Woodcuts. 8yo, 24s. 


19. 

CHEVREUL on the PRINCIPLES of 
HARMONY and CONTRAST of COLOURS and their APPLI- 
CATIONS. Translated by ©. MARTEL. Second Edition. Crown 

vO, |. Od. 


ene 





London: Lonéman, Brown, Gagex, and Loxemans, 


6. : 
THE REV. W. J. CONYBEARE’S 





On the 28th will be published, price 5s., cloth, 


MAU: and other Poems. By ALrrep 
TENNYSON. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. Tenth Edition, 
Price 9s. cloth. 
TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. Sixth Edition, 
Price 5s. cloth. 
IN MEMORIAM. Sixth Edition. 


Price 6s, 
cloth. 


Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOKS. 
QUTLINES of HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
Is. 


OUTLINES of HISTORY of IRELAND, 
Is. 


iene of HISTORY of FRANCE. 
Is. 


OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY. 10d. 
OUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY. 1s, 
OUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY. 2s. 64 
OUTLINES of ECCLESIASTICAL HI. 


TORY. 2s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of HISTORY of BRITISH 
CHURCH. Is. 


OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. 10d. 
OUTLINES of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


10d. 
OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. 10¢. 
OUTLINES of GEOLOGY. 10d. 
OUTLINES of CHEMISTRY. 10d. 
OUTLINES of MYTHOLOGY. 1s. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


YRAVELS on the AMAZON and RIO 
NEGRO. By ALFRED R. WALLACE, Esq. With Re- 
marks on the Vocabularies of Amazonian Languages, by R. G. 
LATHAM, M.D., F.R.S. 8vo, cloth, with Plates and Maps. 18s. 
“ Observant of everything around him, and gifted with all the 
qualifications essential to the discharge of his task, the author has 
presented us with a substantial and highly interesting account of 
the native tribes of the Amazon, their habits, institutions, and 
manners, all of which he does not fail to illustrate by a profusion 
of anecdotes.”"—MorniINe ADVERTISER. 


CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE; 
Being the Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, under the 
command of Captain Henry Kellett, R.N.,C.B. By BERTHOLD 
SEEMANN, Ph.D., F.L.8. In 2 vols. Svo, with Tinted Lithographs 
and a New Map by Peterman. 2is. 

“That valuable work, the narrative of the voyage of H.M.S. 
Herald.”—ALEXANDER VON HumBotpr’s Lerrens. 

“ It is due to the author to state, that he came to his task under 
very serious difficulties; and with the allowances which they de- 
mand, it must be said that Mr. Seemann has performed his task 
extremely well.’’"—ATHENZUM. 


WESTERN HIMALAYA and TIBET, The 
Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of Northern India, 
during the Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS THOMSON, M.D., 
Assisiant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. In 1 vel. 8vo, with Tinted 
Lithographs and a Map by Arrowsmith. 15s. 


TRAVELS in the INTERIOR of BRAZIL; 
Principally through the Northern Provinces and the Gold and 
Diamond Districts during the Years 1836—41. By the late 
GEORGE GARDNER, M.D.,F.L.S. , Superintendent of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens of Ceylon. Second Edition. With a Map of the 
Author’s Route, and View of the Organ Mountains. Price 1s. 

Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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REVIEWS. 


Lives of the Queens of England of the House 
of Hanover. By Dr. Doran. Bentley. 
Tats work belongs to a class with which the 
historical literature of England promises to 
be well supplied. Already we have ‘ Lives of 
the Queens of England,’ by Miss Strickland, 
and ‘Lives of the Princesses of England,’ 
Mrs. Everett Green, and ‘Lives of the 

ueens before the Conquest,’ by Mrs. Mat- 
thew Hall. Another ‘ History of the English 
Queens of the House of Hanover’ is also 
announced for publication. These biogra- 

hical memoirs of Royal personages, entering 
into details which do not find place in regular 
history, are not only interesting as records of 
individual character, but are valuable as il- 
lustrating the general literature of the times 
in which they lived. The reader of Dr. 
Doran’s book will better understand and more 
fally appreciate the descriptions and allusions 
in the classical writers of former times, 
whether in prose or verse. The works of 
Pope and Swift and Addison abound in 
passages which lose their point to those 
unable to enter fully into the facts and feel- 
For instance, in 
the Imitation of the First Satire of Horace, 
when Pope and Fortescue speak in the place 
of Horace and his friend Trebatius, the 
modern reader wishes to know more about 
George and Brunswick, about Caroline and 
Amelia :— 
“F, Or if ya needs must write, write Cesar’s praise, 

You'll gain at least a knighthood, and the bays. 

P. What? like Sir Richard, rumbling, rough, and fierce, 
With arms, and George, and Brunswick crowd the verse, 
Rend with tremendous sound your ears asunder, 

With gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbuss, and thunder ? 
Or nobly wild, with Budgel’s fire and force, 

Paint angels trembling round his falling horse ? 

Then all your Muse’s softer art display, 

Let Carolina smooth the tuneful lay, 


Lull with Amelia’s liquid name the Nine, 
And sweetly flow through all the Royal line.” 


Thus, also, we wish to know more about 
“the frugal queen,” whose memorials of de- 
parted genius and learning are ill-naturedly 
satirized by Swift, in the lines on the Hermit- 
age at Richmond :— 


“Lewis, the living learned fed, 
And raised the scientific head ; 
Our frugal queen, to save her meat, 
Exalts the heads that cannot eat,” 


referring to the busts set up by Queen 
Caroline, one of which Pope also celebrates 
in a couplet in his Moral Essays :— 
“Ev’n in an ornament, its place remark, 
Nor in an hermitage set Dr. Clarke.” 
_ Dr. Doran tells us all about Queen Caro- 
line’s personal history and habits, nor does 


m™ 


he confine himself to the crowned Queens,’ 


abundant anecdotes being given about all the 
branches of the Hanoverian reigning families 
from the first to the fourth of the Georges. 
The reader of Addison will be gratified with 
details about “the Germans,” of whori the 
ory Fox-hunter in the ‘ Freeholder’ said, 
“Those foreigners will never be loved in 
England, sir; they have not that wit and 
good-breeding that we have;” a criticism 
which surprised the Freeholder, who adds, 
“T confess I did not expect to hear my new 
acquaintance value himself upon these quali- 
fications.” In another of these inimitable 
pers, where the Fox-hunter is converted to 
yalty by what he witnessed during his visit 
to London, the Freeholder, after describin 
impression made on his country frien 
the Exchange, and the river, and St. 
’s, and the Royal mews, with their fine 





stud of Hanoverian horses, tells that on their 
way to St. James’s-park, “As he was full of 
these honest reflections, it happened very 
— for us, that one of the King’s coaches 
passed by with the three young princesses in 
it, whom, by an accidental stop, we had an op- 
portunity of surveying for some time; my 
friend was ravished with the beauty, inno- 
cence, and sweetness that appeared in all their 
faces. He declared several times that they 
were the finest children he had ever seen in 
all his life, and assured me that, before this 
sight, if any one had told him it had been 
_— for three such pretty children to be 
orn out of England, he should never have 
believed them.” These princesses were the 
daughters of George I. and his queen Sophia 
Dorothea, with whose biography the work 
commences. The details of the narratives are 
of a chequered kind, and throughout the vo- 
lumes there is quite as much of painful 
history as of pleasant romance. But the lite- 
rary associations give an agreeable relief to 
the sterner truths of the biographical records. 
Our extracts will present specimens of both 
kinds of matter, which Dr. Doran has skil- 
fully combined in his instructive and enter- 
taining work. Before giving sketches of the 
heroines of the book, the reader may be glad 
sto have the account of the immediate origin 
of the English branch of the house of Bruns- 
wick, and of George Louis, our George I. 


“The grandfather of our George I., William, 
Duke of Brunswick-Luneburg, had seven sons, 
and all these were dukes, like their father. On 
the decease of the latter, they affected to discover 
that if the seven heirs, each with his little duke- 
,dom, were to marry, the greatness of the house 
would suffer alarming diminution, and the ducal 
gem be ultimately crushed into numberless glitter- 
ing but not very valuable fragments. 

“They accordingly came to a singular yet 
natural conclusion. They determined that one 
alone of the brothers should form a legal matri- 
monial connexion, and that the naming of the 
lucky re-founder of the dignity of Brunswick should 
be left to chance! 

‘*The seven brothers, in pursuance of their plan, 
met in the hall of state in their deceased father’s 
mansion, and there drew lots, or threw dice, for 
reports differ on this point, as to who should live 
on in single blessedness, wearing bachelor’s but- 
tons for ever, and which should gain the prize, not 
of a wife, but of permission to find one. 

‘‘ They must have formed a pictorial, and probably 
an excited group,—those brothers all risking cold 
celibacy that one might keep warm the dignified 
vitality of the race. Had the gods been propi- 
tious, the lot would surely have fallen upon one 
who already wore a lady in his heart; and there 
undoubtedly was such a one among them whose 
own heart doubtless beat quickly when ‘double 
sixes’ were thrown by the brother who had but an 
indifferent heart of his own, and who had yet to 
seek to establish an interest in that of some lady. 

“The lucky prince was George, the sixth son, 
and he experienced little difficulty in finding a 
princess willing to be the mother of a new race of 
Brunswick princes. The lady, cavalierly woed and 
ready to be won, was Anne Eleanore, daughter of 
the Landgraf of Hesse- Darmstadt. 

“The brothers are said to have so religiously 
observed their compact, that when the story was 
told to the sultan, Achmet I., that potentate, who 
belonged-to a race which knows nothing of frater- 
nal affection when the latter stands in the way of 
interest, clapped his hands with surprise, solemnly 
declared that Ged was great—by way of inappli- 
cable comment upon the legend of the seven 
brothers—and swore that it would. be worth while 
to go on foot from Byzantium to Brunswick only 
to look at them ! 

‘“‘The heir apparent of this marriage was 
Frederick Ernest Augustus, who, in 1658, married 





| 


Sophia, the daughter of Frederick and Elizabeth, 
the short-lived King and Queen of Bohemia ; the 
latter the daughter of James I. The eldest child 
of this marriage was George Louis, who ulti- 
mately became King of Great Britain, and who was 
then discovered, as I have said, to be a descendant 
of Woden. He at least espoused a lady who, by 
the mother’s side, was less heroically, yet not less 
honourably, descended.” 


A long history then is presented of the 
ancestry and connexions of Sophia Dorothea, 
whose father was a protestant refugee, Alex- 
ander d’Esmiers, Duke d’Olbreuse, driven 
from Poictiers at the time of the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. The marriage of 
George I. and Sophia, it is well known, was 
a most unhappy one. Neglect speedil 
ripened to hatred, and the Queen lived abro 
at a distance from her husband :— 


‘The poor show of enforced ceremony beneath 
which, during the first year of his marriage, he hid 
his want of affection for a wife as gentle and good 
as she was fair and accomplished, was not main- 
tained after that period. He did not even give 
himself the trouble to conceal from her his daily 
increasing aversion. She bore her fierce and bitter 
trial with calm dignity ;—and she was further un- 
like Marie Antoinette in this respect, she was not 
‘nearer her sex than her rank ;’ a pithy saying of 
Rivarolle’s, which more correctly describes 
wife of Louis XVI., than even Rivarolle himself 
either suspected or understood. 

‘The prime mover of the hatred of George 
Louis for his consort was Madame von Platen, 
this fact was hardly known to—certainly not allowed 
by—George Louis himself. There was one thing 
in which that individual had a fixed belief: his own 
sagacity and, if may be added, his own imaginary 
independence of outward influences. He was 
profound in some things, but, as frequently happens 
with persons who fancy themselves deep in all, he 
was very shallow in many. The Dead Sea is said 
to be in most places fifteen hundred feet deep, but 
there are spots where the lead will find bottom at 
two fathoms. George Louis may be pag 
with that sea. It was often impossible to divine 
his purpose, but quite as often his thoughts were as 
clearly discernible as the pebbles in the bed of a 
transparent brook. Madame von Platen saw 
through him thoroughly, and she employed her 
discernment for the furtherance of her own detes- 
table objects.” 


What is recorded of George I. increases 
our surprise that such writers as Addison 
mingled personal adulation with their poli- 
tical adherence, and diminishes our surprise 
that the Jacobite cause was enthusiastically 
supported by many English protestants as 
wal as by Irish catholics and Scottish 
loyalists :— 


‘Other German courts were marked and dia- 
graced by scenes of similar profligacy ; and that of 
Hanover forms no exception, although it ceased 
sooner than the others to be so distinguished. 
This desirable consummation was not a result of 
greater cleanliness of manner, but of a transporta- 
tion of the uncleanness to another locality ; and 
the court of Hanover no longer presented an evil 
example to the people, because at a later period 
George I. , the anworthy husband of SophiaDorothea, 
removed in 1714, ‘with all his mistresses,’ to this, 
the favoured country, which was hardly grateful 
for the acquisition. 

“The lack of gratitude was made manifest 
enough by the reply of ‘ First Citizen,’ in a dra- 
matic tumult in the street raised by the arrogance 
of these women. ‘Worthy folks!’ said one of 
them, in broken English, ‘we come here for all 
your goods, ’—‘ Yes!’ roared ‘First Citizen,’ ‘and 
for all our chattels too,’ a remark not far from the | 
truth ; for the mistresses of the first two Georges 
were supported out of the funds raised by taxation 
of the people.” 
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There are good things told nevertheless of 
George I. :— 

- To a German nobleman, who once congratu- 
lated him on being sovereign at once of England 
and Hanover, he happily remarked, — ‘ Rather 
congratulate me on having such a subject as 
Newton in the one, and Leibnitz in the other.’ 
His declaration of principles made to Sir Peter 
King, recorder of London, at the first levee after 
the accession, and intended, through ‘that: officer, 
for the edification of the citizens at large, was at 
least tersely, if not truly, given: ‘I never forsake 
a friend,’ so ran the phrase ; ‘I will endeavour to 
do justice to everybody ; and I fear nobody.’ Of 
the three parts of this sentence, the latter alone 
was founded on truth. 

- Less happy was the expression of an idea, called 
up by the splendour of his own coronation, when he 
observed to Lady Cooper that the sight of the 
place brought to his thoughts the day of judgment. 
The lady replied, in the taste of the day, and with 
little honesty of judgment, ‘Well may it be so, 
your majesty ; for it is truly the resurrection of 
England and all faithful subjects.’ 

**More happy was his own answer, on being 
challenged by a masked lady at a court masquerade 
to drink to the health of the pretender. ‘ Very 
willingly,’ said he, ‘and to that of all unfortunate 
princes!’ He thoroughly enjoyed the pleasantry 
of others; was delighted with Doctor Savage’s 
merry observation, that he had failed to convert 
the pope at Rome, because he had nothing better 
to offer him ; and very truly observed of a Jacobite, 
who had been often arrested, and as often dis- 
charged for lack of proof, and who, on the break- 


‘ing out of the rebellion, requested that, as he of 


course would be again arrested, he begged it might 
be done at once, as he wanted to go into Devon- 
shire,—‘ Pooh, pooh!’ said the king ; ‘there can 
be but little harm in one who writes so pleasantly.’ 
Many of his subjects, however, for no more 
heinous crime, were most oppressively and cruelly 


The story of —_ Dorothea after her 
marriage and humiliation is a painful one, 
and referring the reader to the book for 
details we pass on tothe Queen of George II., 
Caroline Wilhelmina Dorothea, daughter of 
John Frederick, Marquis of Brandenburg 
Anspach, and of his second wife, a daughter 
of John George, Duke of Eisenbach :— 


‘‘The poets were as much concerned with the 
Princess of Wales as the politicians. Some abused, 
and some adored her. Addison, in 1714, assured 
her that the Muse waited on her person, and that 
she herself was 

“ —born to strengthen and to grace our isle. 

“The same writer could not contemplate the 
daughter of Caroline, but that his prophetic eye 
professed to— 

“ Already see the illustrious youths complain, 
And fature monarchs doom’d to sigh in vain, 

‘* Frederick (Duke of Gloucester), the elder and 
less loved son of Caroline, was not yet in England, 
but her favourite boy William was at her side; and 
of him Addison said, that he had ‘the mother’s 
sweetness and the father’s fire.’ The poet went 
on, less to prophesy than to speculate with a 
‘perhaps,’ on the future destiny ‘of William of 
Cumberland, and it was well he put in the saving 
word, for nothing could be less like fact than the 
‘fortune’ alluded to in the following lines :— 

“ For thee, perhaps, even now of kingly race, 
Some dawning beauty blooms in every grace. 
Some Caroline, to Heaven’s dictates true, 

Who, while the sceptred rivals vainly sue, 
Thy inborn worth with conscious eyes shall see, 
And slight th’ imperial diadem for thee. 


‘Of the princess herself, he says more truly, 


that she— 
“with graceful ease 
And native majesty is form’d to please. 


** And he adds, that the stage, growing refined, 
will draw its finished heroines from her, who was 
herself known to be ‘skill’d in the labours of the 
deathless muse.’ 





‘In short, Parnassus was made to echo with 
eulogies or epigrams upon the subject of this royal 
lady. Of the quarrel between George I. and his 
son mention has been already made. For years 
together, the king never addressed a word to the 
Prince of Wales, but the princess would compel 
him, as Count Broglio, the French ambassador, 
writes, to answer the remarks which she addressed 
to him when she encountered him ‘in public.’ 
But even then, says the count, ‘he only speaks to 
her on these occasions for the sake of decorum.’ 
She-devil, was the application commonly employed 
by the amiable king to designate his high-spirited 
daughter-in-law. 

‘*The Prince and Princess of Wales, on with- 
drawing from St. James’s, established their court 
in ‘ Leicester Fields.’ Walpole draws a pleasant 
picture of this court. It must have been a far 
livelier locality than that of the king, whose 
ministers were the older Whig politicians. ‘The 
most promising,’ says Walpole, ‘of the young 
lords and gentlemen of that party, and the 
prettiest and liveliest of the young ladies, formed 
the new court of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. The apartment of the bedchamber-women 
in waiting became the fashionable evening rendez- 
vous of the most distinguished wits and beauties: 
Lord Chesterfield, the Lord Stanhope, Lord Scar- 
borough, Carr (Lord Hervey), elder brother of the 
more known John Lord Hervey, and reckoned to 
have superior parts; General (at that time only 
Colonel) Charles Churchill, and others, not neces- 
sary to mention, were constant attendants; Miss, 
Lepell, afterwards Lady Hervey, my mother, 
Lady Walpole, Mrs. Selwyn, mother of the famous 
George, and herself of much vivacity, and pretty ; 
Mrs. Howard, and, above all, for universal admira- 
tion, Miss Bellenden, one of the maids of honour. 
Her face and person were charming; lively she 
was almost to étowrderie; and so agreeable she 
was, that I never heard her mentioned afterwards 
by one of her contemporaries who did not 
prefer her as the most perfect creature they ever 
men: ee 

“The Princess of Wales, during the reign of 
her father-in-law, maintained a brilliant court, and 
presided over a gay round of pleasures. In this 
career she gained that which she sought after, — 
popularity. What she did“from policy, her hus- 
band the prince did from taste; and the encourage- 
ment and promotion of pleasure were followed by 
the one as a means to an end, by the other for the 
sake of the pleasure itself. Every morning there 
was a drawing-room at the princess’s, and twice a 
week there was the same splendid réwnion in her 
apartments, at night. This gave the fashion toa 
very wide circle; crowded assemblies, balls, mas- 
querades, and ridottos became the ‘rage,’—and 
from the fatigues incident thereto, the votaries of 
fashion found relaxation in plays and operas. 

‘* Quiet people were struck by the change which 
had come over court circles since the days of 
‘Queen Anne, who had always been decent, chaste, 
and formal.’ The change indeed was great, but 
diverse of aspect. Thus the court of pleasure at 
which Caroline reigned supreme, was a court where 
decency was respected ;—respected, at least, as 
much as it well could be, at a time when there was 
no superabundance of respect for decency, in any 
quarter. Still, there was not the intolerable gross- 
ness in the house of the prince such as there was in 
the very presence of his sire,” 


Painters as well as poets have left us vivid 
ee of the personal appearance of 
‘the stately Caroline,’ of whose Kensington 
Jétes al fresco Leigh Hunt collects pleasant 
notices in his book onthe ‘Old Court Suburb,’ 
reviewed by us last week (ante, p. 420). From 
Dr. Doran we give some passages bearing 
upon political events and literary memorials. 
It was through Caroline that Sir Robert 
Walpole was introduced to power, and at- 
tained that position where he wielded such 
influence on the destinies of the British 





‘The queen ruled, without seeming to rule. She 


was’ mistress by power of suggestion. A word 
from her in public, addressed to the king, gene- 
rally earned for her a rebuke. Her consort go 
pertinaciously declared that he was independent, 
and that she never meddled with public business 
of any kind, that every one, even the early dupes 
of the assertion, ceased at last to put any faith in 
it. Caroline ‘ not only meddled with business, but 
directed everything that came under that name, 
either at home or abroad.’ It is too much, per- 
haps, to say that her power was unrivalled and 
unbounded, but it was doubtless great, and pur- 
chased at great cost. That she could induce her 
husband to employ a man whom he had not yet 
learned to like, was in itself no small proof of her 
power, considering the peculiarly obstinate dispo- 
sition of the monarch. Her recommendation of 
Walpole was not based, it is believed, upon any 
very exalted motives. Walpole himself, in his 
official connexions with the sovereign, was certainly 
likely to take every advantage of the opportunity 
to create favourable convictions of hus ability, 
Caroline, in praising his ability to the king, sug- 
gested that Sir kobert was rich enough to be 
honest, and had so little private business of his 
own, that he had all the more leisure to devote to 
that of the king. ‘New leeches would be not the 
less hungry ;’ and with this very indifferent sort of 
testimony to her favourite’s worth, Caroline 
secured a servant for the king, and a minister for 
herself.” 


The Queen’s management of public affairs | 


was not always smoothly effected, and she 
could ill brook any opposition to her wishes :— 


“The popular fury was sometimes so excited, 
that it was found necessary, as in the Michaelmas 
of this year, to double the guards who had the 
care of her sacred majesty at Kensington. The 
populace had determined upon being drunk when, 
wheré,'and how they liked. The govermnent 
had resolved that they should not get drunk 
upon gin at any but licensed places; and there- 
upon the majesty of the people became so fari- 
ous, that even the person of Caroline was hardly 
considered safe in her own palace. 

‘‘ Nor were riots confined only to England. A 
formidable one broke out in Edinburgh, —based 
upon admiration for a smuggler named Wilson, 
who had very cleverly robbed a revenue officer, 
as well as defrauded the revenue. The mob 
thought it hard that the poor fellow should be 
hanged, as he was, for such little foibles as 
these; and though they could not rescue him 
from the gallows, they raised a desperate tumult 
as he was swung from it. The town guard fired 
upon the rioters, by order of their captain, 
Porteous, and several individuals were slain. The 
captain was tried for this alleged unlawful slay- 
ing, and was condemned to die; but Caroline, 
who admired promptness of character, stayed the 
execution by sending down a reprieve. The re- 
sult is well known; the mob broke open the 
prison, and inflicted Lynch law upon the cap- 
tain, hanging him in the market-place, amid s 
shower of curses and jeers against Caroline and 
her reprieve.” 

The conclusion of this affair is narrated by 
Dr. Doran from the history of the time, but 
most readers will be impatient of any addition 
to What they have learned from Sir Walter 
Scott’s immortal romance. Caroline was the 
Queen whom Jeannie Deans is made by the 
novelist to see at Richmond. Her indigna- 
tion must by that time have much abated, 
for she declared in the court that “she would 
turn all Scotland into a hunting ground. 
“Then, your Majesty, I must go down mme- 
diately, and get my hounds ready,” was the 
reply of the patriotic Argyll, and he was 
half way to the borders to gather his Camp- 
bells for the defence of his country, before 
the messenger from the court overtook him, 





Empire :— 


and persuaded him to return. We unwil- 
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lingly must omit passages marked for extract 
about the Queen’s intercourse with the 
learned men of her day, with Bishop Butler, 
whose ‘Analogy’ was long the ordinary 
companion of The breakfast table, and the 
Bishop Berkely, whose ‘Minute Philosopher’ 
gained the Queen’s warmest approval, and 
the nomination to the see of Cloyne :— 


‘‘The expression of such approval is warrant 
for the Queen’s sincerity in the cause of true 
religion. So delighted was the Queen with this 
work, that she procured for its author his nomi- 
nation to the Bishopric of Cloyne. Never was 
reward more nobly earned, more worthily be- 
stowed, or more gracefully conferred. It did 
honour alike to the Queen and to Berkely, and 
it raised the hopes of those who were ready to 
almost despair of Christianity itself, when they 
saw that religion yet had its great champions to 
uphold her cause, and that, however indifferent 
the King might be to the merits of such cham- 

ions, the Queen herself was ever eager to ac- 

owledge their services, and to recompense them 
largely, as they merited. 

“Tn controversial works, however, Caroline al- 
ways delighted. She had no greater joy in this 
way than setting Clarke and Leibnitz at intel- 
lectual struggle, watching the turns of the con- 


’ test with interest, suggesting, amending, adding, 


or diminishing, and advising every well-laid blow, 
by whichever antagonist it was delivered.” 

Surprise may be felt that a woman of so 
much personal attractiveness, as well as 
intellectual superiority, could not retain and 
confine the affections of the king, whose 
name comes down to us in regard to private 
character only as a lover of ‘punch and fat 
women.’ The truth is probably contained in 
the following explanation, along with the fact 
that it was the fashion in these times of 
corrupt morals for all royal personages to 
have ‘ favourites :'-— 


“These George neither loved nor respected. A 
transitory liking and the evil fashion of the day had 
something to do with it; and besides, he had a 
certain feeling of attachment for women who were 
obsequious and serviceable. These he could rule, 
but his wife ruled him. Nor could the women 
be compared. Sir Robert Walpole, an unexcep- 
tionable witness in this case, asserts that the 
King loved his wife’s little finger better than he 
did Lady Suffolk’s whole body. For that reason 
it was that Walpole himself so respectfully kissed 
the small, plump, and graceful hand of the Queen 
rather than propitiate the good-will of the 
favourite. 

“Our great-grandfathers and grandmothers 
(ays Dr. Doran) must have been a terribly wicked 
race, for I hold it impossible for a people gene- 
ally to be virtuous when the court and nobility 
set them an example of vice. Such vices are 
often the seed out of which spring republics; 
and the lust of Tarquin built the Commonwealth 
of Rome. Nor must it be set down that Caro- 
line was blameless. 
her husband indulged, by favouring the indul- 
gence. She was not the more excusable for this 
because Archdeacon Blackburn and other church- 
men praised her for encouraging the King in 
his wickedness. Her ground of action was. not; 
founded on virtuous principle. She sanctidned, 
nay, promoted, the vicious way of life followed 
by her consort, merely that she might exercise 
More power politically and personally. She de- 
preciated her own worth and attractions in order 
to heighten those of the favourites whom the 

ig most affected, and by way of apologising 
for his being attracted from her to them. Actu- 
ally, she had as little regard for married faith 
a8 the king himself. They were both very coarse 
fectle, and Caroline understood as little as did 

rd refinement and fidelity of affection.” 


It is very pleasant to turn from this to the 
scenes of domestic virtue, which tended so 


She shared the vices in which . 
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much to endear George III. and his Queen 
Charlotte to the hearts of Englishmen in an 
age of reviving religion and morality. There 
will be less of novelty to most readers in the 
anecdotes and narratives relating to times 
scarcely yet historical, but the account of the 
Royal life at Kew, as well as in more public 

laces, will be perused with deep interest. 

r. Doran, of course, tells the story of 
George’s previous attachment to the beautiful 
Lady Sarah Lennox, and the still earlier tra- 
dition about Hannah Lightfoot, but of the 
fidelity of the King after his marriage no 
credible rumours have ever been raised. Of 
the happy life at Kew, before their sons grew 
up to years of indiscretion, here is a pleasant 
picture :— 

“A king and queen rising at six, and spending 
the first two hours of the day emphatically as 
their own, undisturbed by business of state, 
afforded a singular spectacle to those who could 
remember the indolent habits of the late court, for 
it was only on rare occasions that George II. was 
an early riser. Caroline was never so by choice. 
At eight o'clock there was a joyous family break- 
fast, at which the sovereigns were surrounded by 
the Prince of Wales, the Bishop of Osnaburgh, as 
the second son was called, before he was created 
Duke of York, the Princes William and Edward, 
and the Princess Royal. At this morning festival 
the children were not bound to the silence which 
they always observed in presence of their parents, 
in public. After breakfast the younger children 
were brought in, and with these the king and 
queen spent an hour of amusement, while the elder 
princes were away at exercise of body or mind. 
Queen Charlotte generally, and often in company 
with the king, presided at the children’s early din- 
ner. Such attendance was the forerunner of the 
early dinners which the king subsequently took 
himself. Then there was a weekly holiday passed 
by the whole family in Richmond Gardens. This 
was in some sort a continuation of a custom com- 
menced by George II. His custom, however, had 
notso pure a motive as that observed by George IIT. 
and Queen Charlotte, who took innocent delight in 
witnessing innocent enjoyment. In the cottage 
there, erected from her own design, she would ply 
the needle (Queen Adelaide was not a more inde- 
fatigable worker), while the king read aloud to her, 
generally from Shakspeare. The sovereign loved 
the poet as deeply as the great Duke of Marl- 
borough did, who knew nothing of English history, 
save what he had gathered from the not altogether 
indisputable authority of the great poet. ‘ What- 
ever charms,’ says an ‘observer,’ with more enthu- 
siasm thanelegance, ‘ambition or folly may conceive 
to surround so exalted a station, it is neither on 
the throne nor in the drawing-room, in the splen- 
dour or the joys of sovereignty, that the king and 
queen place their felicity. It is in social and 
domestic gratifications, in breathing the free air, 
admiring the works of nature, tasting and en- 
couraging the elegancies of art, and in living with- 
out dissipation. In the evening all the children 
pay their duty at Kew House, before retiring to 
bed : after which the king reads to her majesty ; 
and having closed the day with a joint act of devo- 
tion, they retire to rest. This is the order of each 
revolving day, with such exceptions as are un- 
avoidable in their high stations. 

‘‘'The sovereign is the father of the family ; not 
a grievance reaches his knowledge that remains 
unredressed, nor a character of merit or ingenuity 
disregarded ; his private conduct, therefore, is as 
exemplary as it is amiable.” 


Contrasting with this the moral tone of the 
Court under the first two Georges, Dr. 
Doran remarks :— 

. “If the Stuarts were vicious, they were, in a 
certain degree, gentlemanlike in their vices. The 
first two Georges were as vicious, but they had 
none of the refinement of the Stuarts, and would 
have been to the full as tyrannical had the men of 





England left them the power. Their conduct 
was enough to render monarchy detested, and the 
name of Brunswick execrable. The domestic vir- 
tues of George III. and Queen Charlotte insured 
respect for the first, and surrounded the latter 
name with something like a halo of love.” 

The scenes witnessed inthe time of the next 
Queen of the.House of Hanover went far to 
destroy all these feelings of devotion and 
loyalty. We are not inclined in this outline 
of the topies of Dr. Doran’s book to dwell on 
the story of Caroline of Brunswick. Happy 
is it for England that in the present Royal 
family the homely virtues of the household 
of George III. are again displayed, along with 
a refinement alike arising from the personal 
character of our Queen and her Consort, and 
the improved social and religious conditiva 
of the times in which we live. 
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Selections from the Papers of Lord Metcalfe, 
late Governor-General of India, Governor 
of Jamaica, and Governor-General of 
Canada. Edited by John William Kaye. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Havine formerly reviewed Mr. Kaye's ‘ Life 

of Lord Metcalfe’ at considerable length 

(‘ L. G.,’ 1854, p. 837), it will be sufficient to 

state that the present volume contains a 

selection from the manuscript materials used 

in preparing the memoir. ie this respect it 
may be regarded as an appendix to the more 
formal biography. But apart from the ad- 
ditional light thrown on Lord Metcalfe’s per- 
sonal and official character, of which the 
estimate will be the higher the more inti- 
mately it is known, this volume is full of 
instructive and valuable matter connected 
with the government and management of the 
foreign dependencies of the British Enrpire. 

For forty years in India, and afterwards in 

Jamaica and in Canada, Lord Metcalfe passed 

a life of incessant public activity, and filled a 

variety of official stations, from the lowest 

grades of the civil service, till he had the 
supreme government of our Eastern empire 
for a time in his hands. During all this 
period his official papers and reports and 
other documents have been preserved, and 
many of them refer to subjects which have 
not lost their interest. Mr. Kaye informs 
us that what is printed forms only a small 
portion of the voluminous manuscripts at his 
disposal, and that he has selected those only 
that seemed to possess greatest value for the 
aid of those who may be officially connected 
with the affairs of our Indian or colonial de- 
pendencies. The volume is divided naturally 
into the portions pertaining to India, to 

Jamaica, and Canada. In the Indian papers, 

those on military, political, fiscal, and judicial 

affairs are grouped in separate sections. 

Throughout the work chronological order is 

retained as far as compatible with presenting 

connected and complete views of particular 
subjects. The greater part of the work is 
more adapted for the diligent study of those 
who may be called to similar pursuits, than 
for the cursory perusal of the general reader. 
The civil servants of the Company, and those 
who are studying for that field of enterprise 
and duty, will find much practical information 
on almost all subjects which are likely to en- 
gage them throughout an Indian official 
career. The headings of a few of the nume- 
rous sections under which the papers are 
grouped will show the variety of subjects 
discussed and illustrated. Among the Indian 
Council minutes are papers on the Machinery 
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of Indian Government, the Defences of the 
Empire, the Constitution and Distribution of 
the Army, the Policy towards Adjacent 
States, the Land Revenue Question, Pro- 
prietary Rights, the Powers and Jurisdiction 
of the Crown and Native Courts, the Freedom 
of the Press, and various papers on commer- 
cial and fiscal administration. Scarcely one 
of the papers selected by Mr. Kaye but de- 
serves the careful study of officials in India, 
and may afford useful practical advice or 
guidance. Lord Metcalfe devoted great at- 
tention to the military affairs of India, and 
many of his most remarkable aes relate to 
such subjects. In his early days he fought 
with Lord Lake’s army, and his gallant con- 
duct at the storming of Deerg, when he was 
among the first to enter the breach, was 
honourably mentioned in the Commander-in- 
Chief’s despatch (‘ L. G.,’ 1854, p. 838). His 
knowledge of military affairs was the result 
of true love of the profession and practical 
observation, and therefore what he wrote 
on this department deserves greater attention 
than might be given to a mere civilian. We 
find among these military papers several 
which relate to questions of immediate in- 
terest at the present time. There is a series 
of papers on the bombardment of fortified 
places, with notices of various unsuccessful 
attacks, and the causes of failure. We ex- 
tract some passages which may be read as 
commentaries on the proceedings before Se- 
bastopol :— 


“ The failures at Nalapanee, Kaiunga, Kalinjur, 
Kumona, and Bhurtpore, are events which par- 
ticularly call for attention, and may be considered 
more important, from forming almost a system of 
failure, than from any of the unfortunate losses or 
immediate evils attending each siege. Let them 
prove a warning for the future, and good may arise 
outofevil * * * 

* We have on our side the science of Europe, 
and we ought to bring it into play. Economy 
in this department is ruinous. We ought to be 
lavish of the contents of our arsenals, and saving 
of the lives of our men. We ought to make 
defence impracticable and hopeless. We ought to 
overpower resistance by the vastness of our means, 
Though such measures were not necessary for- 
merly, they have become so by a change of cir- 
cumstances. Our former wonderful success 
arose from causes which have ceased to exist, or 
do not prevail in the same degree. We ought to 
substitute—and we have it in our power to sub- 
stitute — other sources of victory sufficiently 
potent, though of a different nature. 

** There is a branch of equipment in sieges which 
might be made more use of than it is at present, to 
the great annoyance of the enemy, and frequently 
to his total expulsion. A great number of 
mortars and an abundant supply of shells should 
be attached to every besieging army. , 

‘*There are many situations in which, from the 
natural difficulties of the position, an assault can- 
not take ype without considerable hazard of 
failure. In such cases, an incessant shower of 
shells, day and night, might make the place too 
warm for the garrison, and obyiate:the necessity 
of a storm. 

**There are other occasions in which it may be 
desirable to avoid the delay of all the operations of 
a siege; and on such occasions bombarding day 
and night might accomplish the object in a short 


f 


** There are some situations for which this mode 
f operation is peculiarly suitable; for instance, 
hill forts of the Goorkhas appear to be 
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i iption, and had Kalunga been bom- 
y and night for as many days as we 
re it prior to our attempt to storm, it is 
that we should not now have to lament 
ur disastrous failure at that place, and the loss of 


r 
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our gallant general and his brave companions in 
death. J 

‘On all occasions shells will prove valuable 
auxiliaries, from the great annoyance which they 
inflict on the enemy; and even in the event of 
failure in an assault, they would be of the greatest 
importance, by keeping up the agitation and 
alarm of the enemy, and preventing his acquiring 
confidence, or indulging in triumph after his 
success. 

‘Had there been a sufficiency of mortars and 
shells to play upon Kalunga day and night, even 


sible that the enemy might have been compelled 
to surrender or evacuate the fort, notwithstanding 
the confidence which he may have derived from 
his successful defence. Decided effects have occa- 
sionally been accomplished by shelling. The de- 
fenders of Kumona, after evacuating that place, 
retired to Gunowree, with the apparent intention 
of defending it. Had we laid siege to Gunowree 
as we laid siege to Kumona, we might have had a 
repetition of the delay and disaster which occurred 
at the latter place. But Gunowree was shelled 
day and night, and the garrison was driven out, I 
believe, in two days. 

‘* A similar circumstance occurred afterwards at 
a fort not far from Agra. The engineer made his 
approaches, and there was the appearance of a 
long and doubtful siege; but in the meantime it 
was judged proper to annoy the enemy with 
shells, and the place was evacuated before the 
breaching batteries were formed. 

“‘Incessant shelling annoys the enemy within 
the fort, tries his courage and patience throughout 
the siege, and operating on a number in a con- 
fined space, its effect must be severe in causing 
him a great loss. 

‘ By the ordinary mode of attack, the enemy is 
not much annoyed during the siege, and if he has 
courage to stand the assault firmly, he has every 
chance of success from the advantages of his situa- 
tion. 

**On some occasions it may be wise, for the 
speedy accomplishment of a great object, to risk a 
hazardous result. The capture of Aleegurh by a 
coup de main, being the first operation of the 
Mahratta war in this quarter, had a decided in- 
fluence on the subsequent events of that campaign. 
In like manner, the capture of Kalunga would 
have had a most beneficial effect on the subsequent 
operations of the Goorkha war. But we had not 
the same good fortune. 

‘*Even, however, when an attempt at a coup 
de main fail, if our army have the means of 
carrying on vigorous operations, the sensation oc- 
casioned by the failure will quickly subside. But 
an army after such a failure, without the means of 
annoying the enemy, is in a most melancholy pre- 
dicament. A person must have been in an army 
on such an occasion to judge properly of its 
feelings.” 

The recently mooted question of the amal- 
gamation of the Queen’s and Company’s 
armies is fully considered in one of Lord 
Metcalfe’s papers. We give only a few sen- 
tences which most directly bear upon passing 
questions :— 


‘‘The Company’s army has always done its 
duty in the field nobly; and no army in the world, 
perhaps, has a higher tone in that respect. But it 
exists in a state of continual discontent, from the 
comparison which is ever before its eyes of the 
scantiness of military allowances with the large 
salaries of the civil service, and is driven almost to 
frenzy by any attempt to reduce those allowances 
already considered too small. Therefore, the late 
orders from home, reducing the batta of the Bengal 
army at some stations, besides being severe on 
present incumbents, were most unwise, because 
they were sure to excite a feeling far outweighing 
in mischief any good that could possibly be ex- 

from carrying them into effect. The Indian 
army, although it be taken under the Crown, 
must, nevertheless, continue in some respects a 
separate body—that is, it must be officered as at 





after the unfortunate attempt to storm, it is pos- ; 





present by officers brought up in its own bosom, 
Officers from the European portion of his Majesty's 
army ought not to be transferred to the direct 
command of native troops; but officers from the 
Indian army might be allowed to purchase, or to 
be removed into the European army, and the 
prospect of this at some period would form a bond 
of connexion between the two services, which 
would be strengthened by putting the officers of 
both services on the same footing from the time of 
their ceasing to be regimental officers—that is, 
from their promotion to be general officers, giving 
to the/Indian officer the privilege in common with 
the European officer of being eligible to serve his 
country in the fields of Europe. At the same 
time, the Staff in India, and the employments now 
held exclusively by Company’s officers, ought to be 
common to both branches of the King’s army; 
nominations to be made not at the Horse Guards, 
but by the authorities in India from officers serving 
in India, with the exception of general officers, who 
might be appointed either from home or from the 
service in India. 

“‘The Indian armies of the three Presidencies 
could not probably be united under present cir- 
cumstances, without considerable inconvenience 
and dissatisfaction. Union is otherwise desirable, 
and would facilitate any reduction of the army 
that might be practicable. Considering the com- 
position of the native portion of the several armies, 
and the necessity of attending to locality in posting 
them, the difficulties of a change seem to pre- 
ponderate, but may not be insurmountable. If to 
be effected, it would most easily be done after the 
transfer of the Company’s army to the Crown, be: 
cause then, such arrangements might accompany 
the measure as would lead the officers to regard 
themselves as members of the British army gene- 
rally, and not as merely belonging to the army of 
a particular Presidency with isolated interests, 
which is the feeling that now prevails, and would 
render any attempt to join the three armies at 
present unpopular.” 


The wisdom and justice of admitting In- 
dian officers to active service in other regions 
has at length been tardily admitted, but there 
is still in practice room for the remarks sub- 
joined in a note by the editor. Recent re 
gulations have abolished the distinctions 
which admitted a Company’s officer to be an 
officer only by courtesy, but the scanty 
share of employment awarded to them even 
when volunteering for active service, still 
leaves too much cause for the complaint, as 
urged by Mr Kaye :— 

“In Europe, a Company’s officer is an officer 
only by courtesy. The royal commission which he 
holds in India is in England a dead letter. What- 
ever services he may have rendered to his country 
on fields of Eastern enterprize—whatever may be 
his approved military skill, his experience in the 
field, his known fertility of resource, his coolness 
and courage in great and imminent conjunctures, 
his mastery over men—whatever, in short, may be 
the greatness of his qualities as a soldier and & 
commander, he cannot, according to the present 
routine system, serve his country, except mm or 
from India. And yet only in India, during the 
last forty years, has any military experience been 
acquired by the British officer. I trust that i 
shall mot be accused of any undue partiality for the 
Indian services, when I say that the difficulties 
which our army in the Crimea has encountered are 
precisely those, in kind if not in degree, w 
officers of long Indian experience know best how 
to overcome. No men are so expert in turning to 
account the available resources of a strange 
country as the officers of the Company's services. 
None know better what it is to contend with such 
evils as bad roads, scarcity of carriage, insufficient 
means of transport—and above all, endemic 
disease. Yet a the cuptenes negsions by the 
Indian officer, during years of active service 
in strange countries re | difficult cago sie 
eannot, under the present system, be ren 
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available for purposes of European warfare. It 
must be folded up and laid upon the shelf with the 
Queen’s commission, and endorsed as ‘ worthless 
on this side of the Cape.’” 

On the question of alliance with Persia, 
the ecbahiliity of Russian invasion of India, 
the extension of territory, the development 
of manufactures, commerce, and cultivation, 
and other topics of present interest in con- 
nexion with the external policy or internal 
administration of our Eastern empire, Lord 
Metcalfe’s papers contain matter deserving 
careful ish ; on the affairs of the West 
Indies and Canada the volume also contains 
much valuable and practical information. 





The Jealous Wife. By Miss Pardoe. 3 vols. 
Hurst and Blackett. 
The Rival Roses. By the Author of ‘Royalists 
and Roundheads.’ 3 vols. Skeet. 
Display. A Novel. By Mrs. Maberly, author 
of ‘Leontine.’ Hurst and Blackett. 
Tue name of Miss Pardoe will secure for her 
novel many readers. The subject of the book 
isa painful one, yet it is that kind of pain 
which yields some pleasure from the mental 
excitement produced, and is infinitely prefer- 
able to the passive dulness of sweeter stories. 
The rise, progress, symptoms, and result of 
jealousy in a wife, are analysed with terrible 
minuteness, and described with the intensity 
of diction which Miss Pardoe, on more agree- 
able subjects, has often shown her power of 
using. In truth, the good lady’s worst lite- 
rary error is her overstrained language, which 
isapt sometimes to weaken rather than to 
strengthen the ideas intended to be conveyed. 
A great commotion of the mind may be de- 
seribed without such accumulation of touches 
‘as “livid features,” “scalding tears,” “‘ burn- 
ing eyeballs,” “smothered sobs,” “ frantic 
energy,” and other symptoms with which the 
frequent scenes of passion in this story are 
usually accompanied. A little more quietness 
of colouring would not have rendered the pic- 
tures less striking and impressive. But it is 
Miss Pardoe’s way to give the bright blue, or 
ted, or green, as the case may be, in broad, 
abrupt patches, without the neutral tints and 
artistic arrangements which would improve 
the general effect of her works. However, 
most of the scenes and incidents of this story 
are of an irregular and unhealthful kind, and 
are scarcely amenable to ordinary rules of 
ige. We give one of the less disagree- 
able pictures of the domestic cage, when a re- 
action takes place from a previous quarrel :— 
“‘* And is this all? Have you, indeed, cast me 
from your heart for ever ?” 
“*No, Ida, no; while it beats, it must beat 
for you. But we can no longer deceive ourselves ; 
a gulf has yawned between us in which the 
dearest of our mutual illusions have gone down— 
your faith in me—my trust in your confiding 
ion. It is a sad truth, but we cannot con- 
ceal it from ourselves; let us, therefore, rather 
mourn over it together: it will be another bond 
sympathy between us.’ 
ae er, my heart is breaking!’ gasped his 


“‘Rest it upon mine,’ was the reply, as he! 


drew her closer to him, and folded her in his arms. 

We can still love each other, Ida—let that be our 

tion.’ 

“* But if I solemnly vow never again to doubt 
you-—___’ . 

.. “ ‘Strive, for both our sakes, to place what trust 


me you can, but make no vow—it would be at 
nee idle and impotent.’ 


convulsed with agony. She no longer recognised 
her husband: the idolising lover had been trans- 
formed, as if by some occult magic, into the stern 
and moralizing mentor: his heart was still hers, 
but his reason had condemned her. 

“ All around her was a blank waste—she felt 
as if she could have shrieked out in her anguish, 
while she had not even power to stay the large 
cold tears which were chasing each other down 
her cheeks. 

‘Sydney, meanwhile, sat with his head buried 
in his hands—he was still dizzy from the effects 
of his sudden wretchedness; and thus they both 
remained for a time silent and motionless. 

‘* Suddenly Ida arose from her recumbent pesi- 
tion, and sprang to the bell. 

‘<* Bring me my child,’ she said to the servant 
who obeyed the summons, and in an instant he 
was in her arms. 

“« «Sydney,’ she murmured, as she sank on her 
knees before him, and held towards him the un- 
conscious infant, laughing, and struggling to reach 
its father; ‘pardon me, and trust me for his sake.’ 
‘‘ Elphinstone looked up; a wild burst of grief 
shook him as with an ague fit; he strove to speak, 
but his words were inaudible; yet Ida was satis- 
fied; the infant was clinging to his bosom; her 
own head rested upon his knee; and she felt his 
hot tears rain down upon her hair. He did not 
attempt to raise her from the ground ; he was evi- 
dently unconscious of the lowly posture in which 
she had sued for forgiveness; his moral strength 
was spent; that last agonizing cry came from the 
mother of his child, and his heart had melted 
within him. 

**How could he doubt her at that moment, 
when the soft little hand of his firstborn was 
pressed against his cheek? He did not; he was 
incapable of following up the train of thought by 
which he had just been op ; his sense of 
wrong had spent itself; he could only yearn for 
peace, and rest. 

««* My own best love!’ he at length faltered out ; 
‘come to my heart, Ida; let me hold you there 
together.’ 

“With a wild gasp his wife flung herself upon 
his neck ; and both believed as they clung together 
in that close embrace, that they were once more 
happy beyond the reach of fate. Alas! that those 
clinging arms should ever relax—that the blessed 
oblivion of that moment should ever yield to the 
memories of the past, and the threatenings of the 
future! The eastern traveller, after thirsting and 
panting in the desert, indulges in the same fallacy 
as he reaches the green oasis, casts himself down 
under the sheltering trees, and laves his parched 
throat with the sparkling water: he forgets the 
weary waste of sand behind him; he casts no 
anxious glance over the arid wilderness before him ; 
the present is for the moment all in all; but still 
the fact remains unchanged, that on the track 
which he had passed he has left time, and strength, 
and energy; and on that which he has still to 
pursue, the same, and perhaps greater perils, await 
him.” 

This turns out to be only a passing allevia- 
tion of the calamity, for not long after the 
following scene occurs :— 


‘‘Her husband turned away, unable to en- 
dure the sight of a grief which he could neither 
comprehend nor console; that his wife was suf- 
fering most acutely he could not doubt; and such 
was in fact the case, for jealousy is an intermit- 
tent fever which ‘has,’ says a celebrated French 
author, ‘its paroxysms and its hours of lassitude ; 
no patient could long endure the violence of the 
ague-fits which shake, chill, and agitate their 
victim with an universal shiver; no heart is strong 
enough to sustain the tension of the anger which 
absorbs the whole being.’ And thus it was with 
Ida; the doubts and fears in which she had so re- 
cently indulged had prostrated her powers; and 
now, as she looked upon the clear frank eye and 
proud brow of her husband, a new trouble grew 
upon her ; could it indeed be that she had wronged 





“Mas. Elphinstone sank back upon the sofa 





‘*She began to doubt herself; and that doubt 
was torture; for, if she had done so, how mean, 
how despicable, must she not appear in his eyes? 
He might profess to love her still, but would he do 
so when she had wounded him alike in his heart 
and in his honour ? 
‘*She rose suddenly from her seat, and layin 
her child upon the cushions of the sofa, she mov 
a few steps towards her husband with the inten- 
tion of once more throwing herself at his feet, 
and entreating him to pardon her; but just as 
she approached, unconscious of her purpose, he 
took his hat from the table, and merely saying: 
‘I can no longer delay apprizing Lady Malcolm 
of the success of her cause, which I was anxious 
to communicate personally’—he turned, and left 
the room. 

**Once more the angel of peace folded its wings, 
and bowed its radiant head. * * * 
‘‘The demon once more triumphed. Reason 
was drowned beneath the waves of passion.” 


In striking contrast to the strong language 
of Miss Pardoe, we give a specimen of the 
style of another writer, apparently a youthful 
admirer of the descriptive elaborateness of 
Mr. G. P. R. James. An occasional extract, 
for warning as well as for example, may be 
useful to some of our readers with literary 
aspirations. The following is a model of the 
manner of minute “word-painting,” as the 
cant phrase is at present, which swells the 
bulk of ordinary works of fiction. We quote 
it for the amusement of those of our readers 
who are not likely to read the book :— 

“The last rays of the declining sun, a 
streaming through the knotted boughs of the 
and beech, cast a melancholy purple light over the 
path of two travellers, who, with slow, and 
seemingly weary steps, made their way into the 
dense recesses of a vast forest in Northumberland. 
The sex of one of these persons, and the age of 
the other, a boy of perhaps some eleven years, 
appeared, no less than the unusual richness of 
their attire, to unfit them for solitary travel. 

‘*A tall and stately dame was she who, thus 
accompanied by her child, wandered, without guide 
or protector, through those dreary woods. The 
costly habit of this lady, so ill calculated for her 
lonely journey, might of itself have betokened how 
that journey was undertaken—to avoid some 

ressi il. 
, hteent wide robe, of the richest crimson 
velvet, was edged at the hem with ermine, while 
over it was worn a vest, or surcoat, of the same 
costly fur. The tight sleeves of the crimson gown 
descending to the wrist, were fastened with brace- 
lets of curiously-wrought gold, richly studded with 
gems; a collar of the same precious materials 
encircled her neck, and upon her head was a 
framework of gold wire, which, in the form of a 
crescent, supported a drapery of thin white silk, 
and formed a horned head-dress so commonly used 
in the reign of Henry the Sixth, though that worn 
by this solitary lady was small, and by no means 
of the extravagant fashion sometimes employed, 
and formed indeed, with its garniture of pearls 
and emeralds, 4 costly, and by no means ungrace- 
ful, head-gear. 

“Under this, her redundant golden hair was 
gathered up in large close curls, clustering over 
the temples ; while the thin, almost transparent, 
white silk, with which the horn-shaped network 
was covered, descended over her shoulders in the 
form of a veil, richly embroidered with silver, and 
bordered with pearls andemeralds. A bandeau of 
the last-named jewels, of extraordinary size and 
lustre, bound her brow, which, lofty, broad, and 
pale as marble, had hitherto defied the corroding 
lines of time and sorrow to mar its smoothness. 
The most delicate tints of the rose coloured this 
lady’s cheek ; while her tall figure, partially con- 
cealed by the folds of a mantle of blue velvet, had 
that fulness which, while it betokens the period 
of extreme youth already past, more than com- 
pensates for the loss, in its own luxuriance of 
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beauty. But, though neither time nor sorrow had 
yet left an unsightly impress upon that lady’s 
noble features, the slight contraction of the brow, 
the compressing of the lip, and even the occasional 
tightening of her jewelled fingers upon the slight 
hand of the child, who trod so wearily by her side, 
might have told, even without the imperious flash- 
ing of her large blue eyes, that the storm of grief 
and disappointment raged within her breast ; that 
the haughty spirit was nearly crushed by the mis- 
fortunes which it disdained to mourn for in useless 
sighs and tears.” 

The subject of the book is superior to its 

style, for in the events of the times of the 
wars of York and Lancaster ample materials 
oceur for providing scenes and characters 
that give interest to the tale of ‘The Rival 
Roses.’ 
‘Dispiay’ is thoroughly a woman’s novel in 
its subject and in its style. There is quick 
perception, but not very forcible delineation 
of character. The incidents of the story are 
of a kind perpetually recurring in novels of 
fashionable life, and some of them must have 
become tiresomely frequent even to the dull 
readers of these monotonous narratives. We 
have in ‘Display’ the ordinary company of 
titled men and beautiful ladies, the very ‘“‘arch- 
priestess of the world of fashion, Lady Winder- 
mere,” being introduced, with an extourage of 
members of what Mrs. Maberly has the grace 
to call ‘her usual vapid coterie.” Then there 
is the average amount of high-life villany in 
the tale, including gambling scenes at the 
rouge-et-noir tables at Wiesbaden, to describe 
which, after the scores of times it has been 
done in similar books, shows some indepen- 
dence on the part of the author. What are 
peculiar features in this, beside other novels 
of the class, are not of a very agreeable 
kind. The character of Sir Aubrey Manner- 
ing, the husband of the elder of the sisters 
whose fortunes are narrated in the tale, is 
somewhat unnatural as a whole, though some 
of the points of his miserly disposition are 
cleverlydrawn. Of the minor characters some 
are better conceived and sustained, such as 
Mrs. Leigh, the model old housekeeper of the 
Malcolm family. We do not quote any ex- 
tract, but it is right to say that the literary 
style is much more to be praised than the 
subject of this book, and those readers who 
are not like ourselves saturated with works of 
the class, will probably be greatly interested 
in Mrs. Maberly’s new novel. There are 
passages in it which will possess the charm 
of some excilement for young ladies, whose 
knowledge of life beyond their little circle 
is confined to what they read in books of 
fiction. ~ 








Medieval Popes, Emperors, Kings, and 
Crusaders; or, Germany,- Italy, and 
Palestine, from a.p. 1125 to a.p. 1268. 
By Mts. William Busk. Vol. II. Hook- 
ham and Sons. - 

THE conflicts of the Guelphs and the Ghibe- 

lines, with all the events that hinged on that 

protracted strife, form a very important but 
not very attractive field of historical study. 

To form a clear conception, or retain a correct 

remembrance of the varied movements, poli- 

tical and military, is a feat beyond the reach 
of ordinary readers. The chief interest in 
the works relating to the medieval affairs 
of Germany and ‘italy lies in the detached 
pictures of scenes and sketches of character, 
which stand out in bold relief from the 
crowded and ever-changing narrative. Mrs. 
Busk’s history of the Popes, Emperors, Kings, 





and Crusaders of the middle ages contains 
many such sketches, and is also valuable as 
presenting a historical manual, useful for con- 
sultation if not attractive for general reading. 
In some parts of her history she goes over 
ground with which the writings of standard 
historians have made us familiar, but she 
shows considerable skill and judgment in her 
condensation of abundant materials, and in 
the manner in which events are connected in a 
continuous narrative. Some passages will be 
read with peculiar feelings at the present 
time, apart from the interest belonging to 
them as memorable events in history. Thus, 
in the story of the Crusade of which Richard 
of England and Philip of France were the 
leaders, our thoughts cannot but be carried 
to the alliance under which the united English 
and French standards again float on fields of 
Eastern warfare. Let us hope that no dis- 
sensions will again disturb the harmony of 
the two nations, such as occurred in the days 
of the Crusades. 


‘*From the hour of Richard’s landing, dissen- 
sions arose between the royal Crusaders: and so 
contradictory are the accounts given by French 
and English historians, that the only chance of 
eliciting the truth, lies in comparing the several 
statements with the respective characters of the 
supposed actors ; and even so, and at this distance 
of time, it may not be easy to avoid a tinge of 
partiality. Richard was the very impersonation 
of the feudal chivalry of his day, as Frederic 
Barbarossa of that of some half century earlier ; 
and in judging of his probable conduct it must 
ever be borne in mind that the unbounded admi- 
ration which his excellence in all knightly exercises, 
and his proficiency in the gai saber commanded, 
would naturally render him self-willed, and likely 
in every way, except by artifice, or by declining 
an opportunity of doing battle, to offend a rival. 
Philip, on the other hand, was more admired as a 
politic and successful monarch, than as a knight; 
and in those days, as long after them, almost to 
our own times, craft was deemed an essential 
element of policy. That it was so esteemed by 
Philip, one instance will sufficiently prove ; which, 
as he did but appear in Palestine to vanish again, 
must be taken from his acts in France. A Bra- 
bangon corps—the employment of such merce- 
naries became daily more general—having mu- 
tinied for their pay, which was greatly in arrear, 
he appointed them to meet him at Bourges, where 
he would satisfy their demands. Bourges was then 
occupied by French troops in numbers infinitely 
superior to the Brabangons; and there these 
French troops, as Philip had pre-arranged, fell by 
surprise upon his unprepared creditors, disarmed 
them, and robbing them even of their horses, drove 
them penniless, helpless, nearly naked, out of the 
town. And this politic monarch, naturally jealous 
of a vassal more powerful than his suzerain, felt 
himself eclipsed as well by that vassal’s brilliant 
and impetuous valour, as by his wealth. Philip 
had offered three gold pieces to every poor knight 
who would engage in his service. Crusaders who 
had dissipated their own resources caught at such 
offers—Richard gave four, and Philip was de- 
serted for him who paid better. Richard, how- 
ever, generally rejected those whom he knew to 
have previously accepted “the French King’s 
offers, or to be in treaty with him. For his 
nephew, Henry of Champagne, he made an ex- 
ception. This Earl, finding his means exhausted, 
had applied for assistance to his uncle Philip, who 
offered him a loan upon mortgage of Champagne. 
The nephew said, ‘1 have done my duty in apply- 
ing first to my liege Lord;’ and had recourse to 
his English uncle, who supplied him freely with 
what he wanted. 

‘*Immediately upon his rival’s landing, the French 
King produced his engines, announced his purpose 
of battering the walls preparatory to storming the 
town, and summoned the English King to co- 





operate in both measures. Richard returned for 
answer, that the ships freighted with his batterin 
train were not yet arrived, and that he, indi- 
vidually, disabled by the still prevailing epidemic— 
of which the Earl of Flanders had just died—could 
not then rise from his bed. Philip made the attack 
without him, and was repulsed, with loss of many 
lives and of much machinery, destroyed by the 
Greek fire. This is the English account; the 
French version is, that Richard, then in good 
health, his illness beginning subsequently, promised 
all co-operation and failed ; thus, either of malice 
prepense, or capriciously, causing Philip’s dis. 
comfiture. 

‘‘This disaster, however caused, superadded to 
previous quarrels, gave birth to ill blood and re- 
criminations that embittered the dissensions, re- 
specting points really in dispute betwixt the 
Kings.” 

The following bare list of royal names, at 
the commencement of a very interesting 
chapter on the political, intellectual, and 
social state of the Holy Roman Empire at the 
close of the twelfth century, will apprise the 
reader of the periods to which this volume 
relates. The time is that of the death of the 
Emperor Henry VI., which took place at 
Palermo, a.p. 1197. 


“In the western peninsula, Mussulman Spain, 
though much diminished, was united and power- 
ful under the already mentioned Almohades; 
whilst the Christian portion was split into five 
kingdoms—Castile, ruled by Alphonso VIIL, 
Leon, by Alphonso IX., Navarre, by Sancho VIL, 
Aragon, including the county of Barcelona, by 
Pedro II., and Portugal, by Sancho I.; all at war 
with each other, and with the Almohades. France 
was gaining strength and importance under the 
politic Philip Augustus, although her western 
provinces were subject to the English crown, and 
‘most of her southern owed homage to the Emperor 
and the King of Aragon, as their respective 
suzerains. England, at the epoch of Henry VI.’s 
death, still gloried in her lion-hearted monarch, 
however burthened and oppressed by his ransom 
and his subsequent wars; and, although she lost 
him before the end of the century, John had not 
as yet had time to weaken or disgrace her. In 
Denmark, Canute VI. had taken advantage of the 
Crusade, and Henry VI.’s Sicilian affairs, follow- 
ing upon Frederic Barbarossa’s Italian wars, fully 
to emancipate himself from vassalage to the Em- 
peror. Scandinavia was still unfelt in European 
concerns, save as the heathenism still lingering 
there, and confirming a general refractoriness in 
regard to Church discipline, troubled the Popes. 
Russia, under her Grand-Prince, was gradually 
assuming the form of a more regular monarchy ; 
whilst Poland grew daily weaker from division 
amongst brother Dukes. In Hungary, Bela III. 
had conquered Bosnia and part of Bulgaria. At 
Constantinople the usurper Alexius III. revelled 
and trembled ; whilst Servia became independent.” 


The sketch of the state of Europe at this 
epoch is not confined to political and public 
affairs, but embraces a view of the social and 
intellectual condition of the people of the 
various countries, from which we give a pas- 
sage describing the progress of education, a8 
evinced in the foundation of schools and un- 
versities :— 

‘Universities, as well as High-Schools, were 
arising throughout France, England, and Italy; 
in Germany, only the latter. Cities, that were 
ambitious of the higher institution, endeavoured 
to seduce professors and their scholars from esta- 
blished universities; whilst, upon the slightest 
offence given by a municipality, or even upon 4 
quarrel amongst themselves, a party of professors 
with their respective students would migrate in 4 
body to plant an infant university elsewhere, as 1n 
both cases they seem to have believed that they 
carried their share of the charter, or of the corpo- 


rate character, with them. It-was through such 
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a quarrel that the Paduan grew out of the Bolo- 
gnese University. Bologna sought to prevent the 
recurrence of such desertions by requiring all pro- 
fessors and students to take an oath, the former 
never to teach, the latter never to study, else- 
where. But the Popes steadily prohibited the de- 
manding or taking of so illiberal an oath; and 
professors and scholars continued to desert and 
return at their pleasure. Bologna had no need to 
resort to such arbitrary measures, for her Uni- 
versity bore the highest of characters, being held 
supreme in civil law, second, probably, in canon 
law and all other sciences; it was frequented ac- 
cordingly. There the statesman-prelate, Thomas 
xBecket studied ; there the troubadour chronicler 
of Richard Coeur-de-Lion’s Crusade, Geoffrey de 
Vinisauf, had been Professor of Grammar, equi- 
valent to Belles Lettres, in modern phraseology ; 
and thence Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
invited Vacarius, to establish a Chair of Civil 
Law at Oxford. By theend of the century Bologna 
boasted 10,000 students. Oxford, that had de- 
dined under the early Normans, revived under 
Henry II., and though Vacarius could not quite 
raise it to the first rank in Civil Law, or Pulleyne, 
in the Scholasticism which he had learned at Paris, 
it had its distinction ; becoming pre-eminent in 
Canon law, for which students from all parts of 
Europe repaired thither. Cambridge had been 
favoured by Henry I., but does not appear to have 
as early acquired great celebrity. The Parisian 
University, retaining the direction given it by 
Lanfranco, Anselmo, and Abelard, excelled all 
others in Scholasticism ; before which the trivium 
and quadrivium speedily disappeared. This did 
not satisfy the popes, who strove to make scho- 
lastic theology not only the principal but well-nigh 
the exclusive study there. Alexander IIT. actually 
forbade the perusal and expounding of the pagan 
poets of classical antiquity within its walls. In 
this, however, he was not obeyed. To the Uni- 
versity of Paris the sons of German princes were 
now sent for education, notwithstanding the 
merited reputation of the German High Schools— 
not universities—of Corvey, Fulda, and St. Gall, 
and at Paris Archbishop Absalom acquired his far- 
famed learning. At the cluse of the century, 
Philip Augustus granted the University of Paris 
privileges and exemptions similar to those granted 
by Frederic Barbarossa to that of Bologna. 
Without further particularising, it may be stated 
that, in this century, the Jews established, for 
their own race solely, a High-School at Lunel, in 
France, where medicine and the Talmud were 
chiefly taught ; and which, in medicine, speedily 
ivalled the Salernitan institution. At all univer- 
sities and high-schools, the course of study re- 
quired from six to ten years’ attendance.” 


Jn the notes in the Appendix Mrs. Busk 
gives copious references to the authorities 
consulted in the preparation of her instructive 
and interesting work. A map of Germany, 
as it was politically divided in the 12th and 
18th centuries, is prefixed to the present 
volume, 











NOTICES. 


Wine, its Use and Taxation. An Inquiry into the 
Operation of the Wine Duties; or, Consumption 
and Revenue. By Sir James Emerson Tennant, 
LL.D. Madden. 

Tus treatise is principally intended for the study 

of financiers and legislators, but it also contains 

matter interesting to the general reader. One por- 
tion of the book treats historically of the taste for 
wine in England. Sir James Emerson Tennant 
says that the subject of the wine duties is to be 
considered only as a question of revenue, but we 
think he underrates the influence of the consump- 
tion on social habits, reaching to large classes of 
people, if not deserving to be regarded as affecting 

National usage. The records of literature, from 

times earlier even than the abundant sack of Fal- 

staff, down to the cups of canary with which the 
members of the Literary Club used to regale 








themselves, would supply many historical illustra- 
tions, showing the prevalence and the changes of 
taste in drink among large classes of consumers. 
Sir James Emerson Tennant’s book is most useful 
for reference on all matters, statistical, fiscal, and 
historical, connected with foreign wines, and the 
duties levied on them when imported into this 
country. Without expecting that our good English 
beer would be ever supplanted by any other liquor, 
a larger consumption of foreign wines would cer- 
tainly follow a reduction of the duty, when we 
know that two centuries ago far more was used 
than now, with fourfold the population. 


Cranmer. A Poem. By Arabella Georgina Camp- 
bell. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
TuE life and character of Cranmer do not form a 
very heroic subject for poetry, though his name is 
associated with some of the most important events 
in ecclesiastical and national history. In the pre- 
sent poem the chief events of his life and times are 
truthfully narrated, with suitable reflections sug- 
gested by the history. We give some stanzas from 
the account of his martyrdom, in which the celes- 
tial spirit that was in him burst gloriously through 
the earthly failings by which it had been often 
repressed :— 
“That hand foredoomed, did Cranmer boldly give 

First to the fiery ordeal—England saw 

The hand that bade her dearest interests live, 

Burn midst the funeral pile which Romish law 

Had kindled; vulture like, with greed to gnaw 

The vitals of God’s Truth. Yea! all beheld 

That hand first locked in death’s relentless jaw, 

Outstretched to perish! Foes that had withheld 

Their pity, and with fiendish exultation yelled 


“ And glutted o’er this hour, in mute amaze, 
His constancy o’erawed, The Martyr’s plaint 
Thrilled deep in their stern bosoms, and could raise 
In death, compassion transient for the saint. 
‘This hand, unworthy hand,’ in accents faint 
Were heard amidst the raging fiery flood. 
Once, and once only, when the fierce constraint 
Of torture, from his manly brow like blood 
Wrung scalding agony, his hand he raised; but stood 


“ Transfixed, as lofty mast of some proud bark 
Immersed in flame, immovable, till all 
Around has perished: Hope’s last, faintest spark 
Extinct, and falling—giant in its fall. : 
Thus Cranmer, what his fortitude appal ? 
With more than Roman courage, he, his hand 
Consumed to ashes! Now, with earnest call 
He sought the succour of the Heavenly Land; 

A few brief moments—One of the celestial band! 


“The fierce flames swell around, and waves of fire 
Swept o’er the martyr, but no murmur rose 
From out the furnace! Holy thoughts aspire 
To God. He craved no Vengeance on his foes. 
Vengeance is God’s! He will, at the world’s close, 
Oppression, human cruelty requite ; 
And amidst Horror, Anguish, deepest throes 
Of Dread Remorse, discover to the sight 
Of countless millions—deeds unworthy of Heaven’s light. 


“High rose the scorching element—yet high 
And higher rose the fortitude of one, 
Who on Heaven’s threshold, oft was heard to ery 
‘Jesu receive my spirit :’ and the Son 
Of God, co-equal with the Father heard; and done 
The deed of Martyrdom, Cranmer, no more 
Bright meteor seen on earth—his course was run— 
His franchised spirit gained Heaven’s peaceful shore— 

The Martyred Cranmer’s griefs eternally were o’er.” 

This is certainly a spirited description of the 
good man’s noble martyrdom, of which it has been 
said that ‘‘no actin his life became him as did that 
by which he left it.” The prefatory remarks, and 
notes in the appendix, contain matter illustrative 
of the archbishop’s history, and of the events in 
which he took a leading part. The title-page 
bears a facsimile of his autograph, and a repre- 
sentation of his arms, as blazoned by Archbishop 
Parker in his ‘ British Ecclesiastical Antiquities,’ 
both from volumes in the British Museum. 


Quintus Horatius Flaccus. Bell and Daldy. 
THE special merit of this edition of Horace lies in 
the excellence of the engravings, from drawings 
by Mr. T. D. Scott. There are about fifty of 
these illustrations, taken from original sources, 
such as medals and gems, as well as from plates in 
Bartoli, Agostini, Hamilton, and Tassie, and other 
standard works illustrative of classical art. The 
plates are beautifully executed, and the typography 
of the book is remarkably neat and clear. The 
text is printed from the editions of Mr. Macleane, 





published in the ‘ Bibliotheca Classica,’ and in the 
Grammar school classics. In the notes of the 
former of these editions some of the illustrations 
in this volume are explained, but in general their 
subject is obvious from the passages beside which 
they are introduced. 


The Romance of the Aristocracy; or, Anecdotes 
and Records of Distinguished Families. By 
Sir Bernard Burke. Ulster King of Arms. 
New and Revised Edition. Hurst and Blackett. 

THE trite saying about truth being stranger than fic- 
tion was never more strikingly evinced than in this 
work, which, in the present edition, assumes the 
outward appearance of a three volumed novel, but 
contains above a hundred different stories, each 
one of which is as full of matter of romantic inte- 
rest as a whole book of imaginary scenes and ad- 
ventures. 








SUMMARY. 


Tue fifth volume of Chaucer’s Poems, in the 
Illustrated Edition of the English Poets, edited by 
Robert Bell (John W. Parker and Son), contains 
the Troylus and Cryseide, carefully edited, and 
with acceptable notes. 

The tale, North and South (Chapman and Hall), 
by the author of ‘ Ruth’ and ‘Mary Barton,’ which 
originally appeared in ‘ Household Words,’ is re- 
printed in two volumes, and will be welcomed by 
many readers who admire the good sense and 
truthful delineation of English character which 
mark all the works of this writer. 

A guide to the Museum of Economic Botany at 
Kew, by Sir W. J. Hooker (Longman and Co.), 
forms a suitahle companion to the descriptive 
guide to the gardens, and contains much instruc- 
tive information on the objects of economic interest, 
specimens of which are exhibited in the museum 
which has been formed under the Director's 
zealous and judicious superintendence. 

Oral Exercises in French Phraseology, Synonymy, 
and Idioms, by Henry Stein Turrell, late Head- 
Master of the Brighton Proprietary School (Relfe, 
Brothers), will be found a very useful manual for 
those who have already acquired some knowledge 
of the language from more elementary treatises. 
Mr. Turrell has formerly prepared valuable class- 
books, and the special object of the present treatise 
is to familiarize the student with the correct equi- 
valent words and phrases in the two languages for 
conversational use. 

The Chevalier de Chatelain, translator of Gay’s 
Fables, and author of various works of merit in 
French literature, publishes a volume of Fables 
Nouvelles, and miscellaneous poems (Whittaker 
and Co.), marked by ingenuity of invention and 
elegance of poetic diction. The volume of trans- 
lations, entitled ‘ Beautés de la Poésie Anglaise,’ 
specimens of which, as presented in a prospectus, 
we have already highly praised, is announced as 
about to be speedily published. 

The first number of a new Quarterly, The 
National Review (Theobald), contains articles on a 
variety of important and well-selected topics. The 
following are the titles of the eight leading papers: 
Administrative Reform, William Cowper, The 
Planets, Ewald’s Life of Christ, Kingsley’s Novels 
and. Poems, Romanism, Protestantism, and Angli- 
canism, Goethe and Werter, International Duties 
and the Present Crisis. The conductors of this 
periodical profess to take liberal or ‘‘ broad” views, 
unembarrassed by existing ‘‘ watchwords and tra- 
ditions,” and unfettered by “ conventional formulas 
of thought.” This is all very well in human 
affairs, political or ecclesiastical, but in the higher 
department of revealed religion, this arrogant in- 
dependence is out of place, and the tone of the 
theological discussions introduced is not in accord- 
ance with true philosophy any more than with 
sound faith and Christian humility. The Na- 
tional Review will not maintain a place worthy 
of the name it bears, if it is to be the vehicle for 
diffusing the tenets of the admirers of German 
Rationalism. The literary and political papers 
are marked by independence of thought and ability 
of style. 
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A second series of Practical Sermons, by the Rev. 
G. Brameld, M.A., Vicar of East Markham (Hope 
and Co.), contains discourses on a variety of sub- 
jects, scriptural in matter, simple in style, and 
faithful in spirit. We have met with few modern 
sermons more impressive and likely to be useful, 
and some passages reach a high strain of eloquence, 
not from the ornaments of language, but from the 
force of truth earnestly inculcated. In a collec- 
tion of Sermons on the Nature of Faith, the Claim 
to Infallible Authority, and Baptismal Regeneration, 
by the Rev. Edward Moeran, D.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in Trinity College, Dublin 
(Seeleys), important topics of theological opinion 
and religious duty are discussed in an able manner. 
In a treatise on The Philosophy of the Fall, and its 
Remedy, by the Rev. E. C. Topham, M.A., 
Curate of Ticehurst, Sussex (Bosworth), the author 
goes over much of the same ground which Milton 
has poetically illustrated in portions of ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ and ‘ Paradise Regained,’ Of the leading 
doctrines of revelation, the fallof man, and salvation 
by a Redeemer, there are clear and satisfactory 
statements. Volume second of The Roving Bee ; 
or a Peep into Many Hives, by the author of 
‘Quicksands on Foreign Shores,’ edited by Mrs. 
Whateley (Nisbett and Co.), presents sensible and 
practical views on many subjects connected with 
the daily occurrences of social life and religious 
feeling. A volume of poems, Pencillings, by 
Thomas Wilson (Hope and Co.), contains a variety 
of short pieces, few of which rise beyond the 
average merit of scrap-book verses, 

Under the title of Tucker’s Political Fly-Sheets 
(Triibner and Co.), is published a collection of 
papers on subjects chiefly bearing on the Russian 
war, in which the peculiar opinions of Mn Urqu- 
hart, and other vehement denouncers of Lord 
Palmerston and the policy of the present govern- 
ment, are maintained. One of the papers is en- 
titled ‘ Urquhart for Premier,’ a political consum- 
mation for which few Englishmen are prepared. 
The ‘protection of Turkey’ is regarded as a per- 
nicious system of policy, and the best service to 
that country is alleged to be the leaving her to her 
own resources, without hurtful interference on the 
theoretical delusion of maintaining the balance of 
power. Whatever force there be in these con- 
siderations, it is too late to act upon them now, 
when the aggressions of Russia must at all costs 
be repelled. 

In a little treatise on the right and duty of war, 
How shall the Strong Man use his Strength? by 
Vernon Lushington (Bell and Daldy), the prin- 
ciples on which war is justified are stated and ap- 
plied to the present erisis, the writer preferring to 
take a middle ground between stolid quakerism on 
the one hand and vulgar martialism, all for la 
gloire, onthe other. The philosophy of the subject 
rarely receives much attention while actual hostili- 
ties are carried on, but Mr. Lushington’s essay is 
a sound and ably written argument, 

The story of My Brother's Wife, a life history, 
by Amelia B. Edwards (Routledge and Co.), is 
written in an animated style, and contains scenes 
and incidents of unusual bustle and variety, with 
a dolefully tragic ending. 


LiST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Akenside and Dyer’s Poetical Works, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Albite’s (A.) How to Speak French, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
— Phases de I’Histoire de France; 12mo, el., 1s. 
Blunders in French corrected, 12mo, cloth, 1s. 
————. French Genders Conquered, p. 8vo, cloth, 1s, 
Badeker’s Traveller’s Manual of Conversation, 12mo, 3s. 
Balfour’s sepsing Dew Drops, 12mo, cloth, new ed., 3s. 
Cassell’s Biblical Educator, 2 vols. in 1, 4to, cloth, 10s, 6 
Cole’s (A. W.) Legends in Verse, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

's ) France, 12mo, cloth, new edition, 2s, 6d. 
————-—— Ireland, 12mo, cloth, new edition, 2s, 6d. 
De Chatelain’s Fables, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Display, by Mrs. Maberly, 3 vols., post 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 
Jobert’s lish Tourist’s Pronouncing Handbook, 3s. 
Leatham’s (W. H.) Selections from Minor Poems, 3s, 64. 


Live and . Svo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
Macleod’s (H. B) Bonkiog, 8yo, cloth, Vol. 1, 14s. 


M 's (A.) Victoria Almanack, 1855, 8vo, sewed, 6s, 
in the Crimea, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Owen’s (R.) Lectures on Invertebrate Animals, 8vo, £1 1s. 

Pinnock’s Analysis of Scripture History, Old Test., 3s, 6d, 
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Richson’s (Rev. C.) Speculum Parochialium, pdst Svo, 3s. 

Smith’s (Sydney) Memoir, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 2nd ed., £1 8s. 

Tilleard’s (J.) Life of Pestalozzi, 8vo, boards, 3s. 

White’s (W.) Londoner’s Walk to the Land’s End, p. 8vo. 9s. 
- (C.) First Greek Lessons, 12mo, cloth, 2nd ed., 2s, 








THE PROFESSOR’S DREAM. 


AN amusing jew esprit has been printed and 
privately circulated in Oxford, from the pen, we 
believe, of the Professor of Botany of that Uni- 
versity, with the view of exposing to the mind of all 
thinking persons the one-sided system of education 
that has been so long obstinately maintained in 
our public colleges. It is entitled ‘A Dream of 
the New Museum,’ and while favouring a taste for 
those rational pursuits and studies in physical 
science which have developed themselves lately in 
Oxford with so much practical liberality and pro- 
mise, casts at the same time a gentle ridicule on 
the inconsistency of persons being addicted in ex- 
cess to any one line of pursuits, whether scientific 
or classical. Professor Daubeny is fearful, it may 
be, that Oxonian students, elated by the recent 
oratory of their ‘pre-scientific’ Chancellor, and the 
acquisition of a museum for which as much as 
30,0007. have been suddenly voted, may become 
as neglectful of classical studies as they have been 
hitherto of scientific; and fairly illustrates the 
ridiculous position any man holds in society in the 
present day who is absolutely ignorant of either 
class of studies. 

‘*T was sitting,” commences the Professor, ‘the 
other day in my easy chair, ruminating over the 
prospects of our New Museum, and meditating 
upon the various obstacles that had stood in its 
way during the long period of thirty years which 
had elapsed since the project was first mooted. 

““My memory reverted to those early days, 
when the deficiencies of Oxford, so far as regarded 
the means of studying Nature, were first pointed 
out, and proposed to be met by the aid of a 
private subscription, originating with a few 
earnest friends of Physical Science. I thence pro- 
ceeded to dwell upon the objections which at first 
were pronounced to be fatal to such a scheme, but 
which by degrees had been so far overruled, that 
the design, which was at first entertained merely 
as a private undertaking, came at length to be 
adopted by the University, and to be considered 
deserving the appropriation to it of a large portion 
of our public funds. . 

‘In the midst of these lucubrations I fell into 
that dreamy state, in which the external senses 
become unconscious of surrounding objects, although 
the mind retains a confused impression of the 
images which had last floated before it; and in 
this mood fancied myself transported to some 
foreign city, which, although it presented certain 
features in common with Oxford, did not seem to 
possess that medizval character, or those time-worn, 
and time-honoured buildings which I was familiar 
with in my own University. 

‘* Although I could perceive no signs of trade 
or manufactures on the one hand, nor any particu- 
lar splendour in the private mansions on the other, 
the town had by no means a decayed or poverty- 
stricken appearance, reminding me rather of Berlin 
without its palaces, or of Bath unembellished with 
its glittering shops, and tempting displays of 
bonnets and millinery. 

‘*Puzzled to know what could have befallen 
me, and what place I. could have stumbled upon, 
I applied for information to an elderly gentleman 
standing near, whose bland and courteous de- 
meanour encouraged me to address him, and 
whose intelligent air led me to anticipate from him 
a satisfactory solution of my difficulties. 

““T presume, sir, he replied, you come from a 
far country, or I should not need to inform you 
that you are in the centre of the celebrated Uni- 
versity of Icaria, where not only all the Physical 
Sciences, but the entire circle of Natural Know- 
ledge is cultivated with such success, as to have 
won the admiration of all Germany. You see in 
your humble servant one of the most unworthy, 
although one of the oldest of her sons. 





colleague and a brother, for I too belong like your. 
self to a place of learning, not less celebrated I 
trust than your own, I mean the ancient University 
of Oxford. 

“I confess, replied my companion, from all I 
have heard of Oxford, there do not appear to be 
many points of resemblance between our Univer. 
sity and yours, but in one respect I flatter myself 
we agree,—I mean in our courtesy to strangers, 
and our disposition to assist them in their inquiries; 
and as you are doubtless come here for the purpose 
of lionising our city, you may freely command my 
services as a Cicerone. 

‘* Perceiving my countenance lighted up at this 


| kind proposal, let us, he continued, proceed with- 


out further ado along the handsome street of the 
Ologies in which we now stand, and turning up 
Physic Lane, enter the grand Square, in the midst 
of which is erected our magnificent University 
Building, the glory of our age and nation. 

‘* Accordingly under the guidance of my con- 
ductor, I soon found myself in front of an impos- 
ing edifice, which almost bewildered me with the 
number and magnitude of its courts and quad- 
rangles, and with the endless variety of its external 
embellishments, all of the newest taste and in the 
freshest condition. Nor was I less astounded, 
when on being admitted into the interior, I sur- 
veyed the contents of the vast halls and galleries 
through which I was taken in succession ; some 
of them filled with Philosophical Instruments of 
the most elaborate workmanship ; others devoted 
to chemical experiments, in which a throng of 
youths were eagerly prosecuting the manipulations 
of that interesting science; others set apart 
for demonstrations on human and comparative 
anatomy, or for the preparation of specimens of 
Natural History sent there for examination. 

‘‘But above all I was transported at the sight of 
the Museum, in which were collected the animal 
and vegetable productions of every region under 
the sun,—an assemblage of the whole series of 
organised beings that had existed upon the earth 
since the first dawn of creation—-whatever in short 
human industry had from time to time brought to 
light as illustrative of the past as well as the pre- 
sent history of our globe. 

‘¢ Here, said my friend, you will see realised the 
dream of your illustrious Lord Bacon, in his pie- 
ture of the fabulous Atlantis—for nowhere else 
will you find so complete an embodiment, as in 
this Temple of Science, of the idea of his Solomon's 
House and of the treasures it contained. Within 
this great receptacle indeed are displayed all the 
links of the great chain of creation in their 
minutest details—and, moreover, whatever man, 
availing himself of the faculties with which 
God has endowed him, and taking advantage of 
the properties of that brute matter which was 
created for his use, has invented to minister to 
his material wants, and to improve his own physical 
condition. 

‘¢ There is nevertheless one thing, I remarked, 
which you have neglected to show me—I mean 
your public Library, for doubtless an Institution 
like this, which, by assuming the comprehensive 
name of an University, professes to embrace the 
whole cycle of human knowledge, cannot but possess 
one commensurate to the other means and appli- 
ances for the acquisition of knowledge which I see 
so bountifully provided—a Library in short, which 
shall rival our Bodleian in point of extent, and our 
Radcliffe in architectural beauty. 2 

‘“T thank you, said my friend, for reminding me 
of an omission ; our Library indeed is a nice little 
place enough, and in its present state does great 
credit to its excellent Curator—but you shall judge 
for yourself. 

‘So saying, he took me into a room of small 
dimensions, compared with those I had before 
visited, the contents of which were neatly arranged 
and judiciously disposed, but consisted, a 
the department of Natural History and Science, 
elementary works chiefly. i i 

«« Perceiving in my countenance the disappoint 





** Let me then, said I eagerly, claim you as a 
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imagine, he said, that these are all the volumes we 
for although it may be true that the Uni- 
versity is not fond of spending its funds upon such 
jects, we are continually receiving presents of 
books from various quarters, and have in conse- 
quence hired a number of lumber-rooms in diffe- 
rent parts of the town, where they are thrown 
ther into boxes, to be consulted by the few 
who will take the trouble to turn them over, and 
hunt out what they require. 

“Tt is true this is attended with some incon- 
yeniences ; an Aristophanes may thus be found in 
one place, and a Greek Lexicon in another ; or the 
commentary upon a Classic may lay a mile off from 
the repository to which the text is consigned ; but 
still the treasures are there, and in spite of diffi- 
culties there are now and then found resolute 
spirits who succeed in disinterring them. 

“However, added he, perceiving that I did not 
look quite satisfied with this explanation, you will 
not find in me a person willing to go all lengths in 
vindicating our Academical usages, and I am 
proud to assure you, that I am one of those who 
have laboured for a long time to get this deficiency 
supplied. 

Being, as you perceive, an elderly person, I 
can go back to a period of thirty years of academi- 
cal life, and even at that distance of time remember 
the efforts made by myself and a few others to 
awaken the University from their apathy on this 
subject, and to get them to provide a fit receptacle 
for the many literary treasures which they 


“As at the time I speak of, no public funds 
were known to be available for such a purpose, we 
did what we could to raise the necessary means by 
private subscriptions, but alas! without success. 

“Few of our own body, indeed, cared enough 
about books to make any considerable personal 
sacrifice to house them properly ; and the public 
were hardly likely to assist very largely an Univer- 
sity, which from the splendour of its other Estab- 
ishments appeared to them to possess such ample 
funds at its disposal. Indeed, we might to this 
hour have failed in our efforts to geta new Library 
erected, had it not been for two circumstances 
which happened about the same time to favour our 
scheme; but I fear you are tired with this long 
detail of parish business. 

“Far from it, I replied. On the contrary, you 
have awakened my curiosity ; and moreover what 
youhave already said is rather consolatory to us 
Oxonians, as proving that an indifference to these 
— _ ty do not ourselves cultivate is 

a y the besetting sin of bookworms and 


“The first cause, then, proceeded he, which 
tended to favour the project of a Library, was a 
change recently brought about in our academical 
system, the effect of which, it was thought, would 
be to create a greater demand for works on literary 
subjects. It seems, a complaint had been made in 
the country at large, that the education at Icaria 
was too exclusively scientific ; and this outcry was 
tt merely a radical one, which might have been 
despised and resisted, but proceeded also from the 
fich and noble of the land, nay even from the 

ent itself. The objectors were no longer, 

% of old, to be crushed with the hackneyed argu- 
ment, that the greatest statesmen, lawyers, and 
of whom the country had to boast, were 
under the existing system—that one of 

our Bishops, for instance, had in his youth been a 
great Mycologist—that the profoundest of our con- 
itutional Lawyers had come into early repute by 
his Prize Essay on the Constitution of the Atmo- 
-and that one of the Orators who had most 

. ed himself in denouncing the revolu- 
tionary tendencies of the age, had profoundly 
— at the University the Revolutions of 


“The reforming party now took courage to 
reply, that this could hardly happen otherwise, so 
long as the professions were filled exclusively by 
Dace educated at the University, and the 
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“Nay, one of the boldest of the Classical Coterie 
was heard to declare, that not being, like the 
author of the Vestiges, a believer in the common 
origin of Man and Brutes, he doubted whether the 
study of Zoology was the best means of acquiring 
a knowledge of human nature, or whether the 
exact discrimination of microscopic animalcules 
was of much real service in initiating us 
into the profounder mysteries of our moral and 
social condition. 

“Perhaps, however, interrupted I, our own 
University might be quoted in support of the 
opposite opinion, for even if the structure of these 
minute and insignificant beings be regarded, as 
they are by the vulgar, the freaks of nature in her 
playful mood—the mere outpourings of her exube- 
rant vitality—such Lusus Nature deserve at 
least to be treated with more respect than the play- 
ful effusions of the human intellect, those pro- 
lusiones Academic, which occupy so much of the 
attention of our Enflish scholars—the mysteries 
of Greek metres—or other such laborious trifling. 

“Each of these pursuits, replied my friend, in 
its proper place appears to me good and respect- 
able, for I am not so much of an Utilitarian as to 
grudge the time and expense lavished upon the 
ornaments of a building, provided it be itself sound 
and serviceable ; or to find fault with those who 
are so enamoured of a line of study, as to think 
more of the pleasure of the chase, than of the value 
of the object they pursue. 

** But let us at least be consistent, and whilst 
we concede all due honour to that exact Scholar- 
ship which solaces itself in the above harmless 
recreations, let us not apply too strictly the cw 
bono test to those minute researches in Natural 
History to which we are prompted here by the 
genius of the place. 

“‘T must now, however, resume my narrative, 
and inform you that such was the pressure from 
without in favour of an extension of our studies 
beyond the range of the Ologies, that some change 
was felt to be necessary; and even our Rector 
Magnificus, who you must know is the first of 
living Algologists, and whose hatred of the Clas- 
sics had become quite rabid since a learned friend 
informed him that the Latin Poets have the im- 
pertinence to apply the epithets of vile and useless 
to the Class of Plants on which he had expended 
forty years of unremitting labour—even he, I say, 
was obliged to give way; so that at length by a 
sort of compromise not unusual when political 
parties are pretty equally balanced, it was agreed, 
that whilst the emoluments of the University (with 
the exception of two obsolete and ill-paid Chairs of 
Greek and Latin,) were to be appropriated as 
before to Naturalists and Men of Science, its 
honours might in future be shared in some degree 
by the votaries of Classical Literature. 

‘¢Excuse me, said I, for interrupting again 
your narrative, but I am impatient to know what 
effect this Statute has had in encouraging a taste 
for these hitherto almost ignored subjects. I can- 
not but believe, that there is a beauty in these 
masterpieces of antiquity, now it seems for the first 
time unveiled to you, which requires only to be 
seen in order to be admired. 

‘«‘What romance can be more spirit-stirring than 
‘The Tale of Troy divine,’ as sung to us by the 
Father of Greek Minstrelsy—what comedy can 
surpass the racy humour or the vigorous poetry of 
the Clouds of Aristophanes—whatstories of modern 
invention would captivate the youthful fancy more 
than the early legends of Greece and Rome, as 
they are handed down to us by Herodotus and 
Livy? And then the Greek Language itself, so 
copious, so flexible, so melodious, so capable of 
moulding itself to the expression of every phase of 
human thought, every lineament of external nature. 
In the Georgics, too, what sonorous, what majestic 
periods ! 

“Stop, good friend, interrupted my Cicerone, I 
am not going to dispute the merits of your 
favourite Classics; but before you infer from 
thence, that they must necessarily win their way 
in an University constituted like ours, pay 
recollect, that the Book of Nature, which, I fear, 








notwithstanding certain recent changes which have 
been reported to me as having taken place at 
Oxford, is as yet but little read by your Students, 
abounds in passages not less eloquent and touch- 
ing ; not less calculated to interest the imagina- 
tion, or to inform the judgment. The fact is, that 
to most persons study of any kind is rather a 
means than an end, and as it so happens, that with 
us Physical Science not only engrosses all the 
substantial emoluments of the University, but is 
also the only passport to those professions which 
in after life are the main sources of honour and 
emolument, it secures to itself the exclusive atten- 
tion of the great majority of our Collegians. 

“You may not perhaps know, that by an 
ancient law every district in the country is obliged 
to maintain a Physician, who, besides being 
instructed in the principles of the art which he is 
to practise, must also have gone through the 
University, and so have passed a pretty searching 
examination in all the Ologies. 

“*It is nearly the same in the other professions, 
and so long as this rule continues, I leave you to 
judge whether the dead languages can expect te hold 
more than a very subordinate place at Icaria. 

‘« Nevertheless the mere recognition of Classical 
Literature amongst the elements of academical 
education naturally created a certain demand for 
books on these subjects, and it therefore began to 
be felt more requisite than heretofore to provide a 
place, where those at least we already possessed 
might be conveniently consulted. 

“There was also another circumstance about 
this time which contributed much towards the 
success of our scheme. You must know that 
Government, in order to provide the University 
with the funds requisite for maintaining its exist- 
ing Establishments, secured to it some years back 
a monopoly of all the steam engines in the king- 
dom, and of late years, since locomotives have 
come into such general use, the revenue derived 
from this source has actually become considerable. 

**Now our Institutions for the encouragement 
of Physical Science are, as you have seen, of the 
completest kind. The Museum is really such as 
leaves nothing to be desired; by means of the 
philosophical instruments of all descriptions we 
possess, our Students are enabled to pursue any 
line of physical research on which they may desire 
to enter; and even the Professor of Botany, 
although already possessed of a Palm-house which 
equals in dimensions what I have read of the one 
belonging to your Royal Establishment at Kew, 
had lately obtained a new grant for the purpose of 
erecting a Stove for Tropical Fruits, in order that 
he may be enabled to present a plate of ripe Man- 
gosteens at the annual Academic Banquet, given 
by their High Mightinesses, the Rector Magnificus, 
and the Professors who compose our Senate. 

‘Seeing therefore that the public money was 
not likely to be required for any of the recognised 
purposes of our Institution, we had the boldness 
to apply for a portion of it, in order to erect a 
Building, in which the Collections of Books pre- 
sented to us by various private hands might be 
arranged in due order and connexion; and in 
which, moreover, the Greek and Latin Professors 
might impart their instructions with somewhat 
greater comfort and respectability than heretofore. 

“Our first petition was for a grant of money 
large enough to insure to our Fabric a style of 
Architecture, sufficiently grand and imposing, to 
have placed it in some degree on a par with the 
other Public Edifices of this magnificent University. 

“But this was indignantly rejected as a piece of 
impertinence and extravagance. 

“Tt would, our opponents said, be nothing less 
than to elevate the works of man to a level with 
those of God, if we were to raise a Building to 
contain the mere lucubrations of man’s puny intel- 
lect, the records of his errors, his crimes, and his vaga- 
ries, of the same character and grandeur as that glo- 
rious Museum in which are spread out before us the 
pages of the Volume which had been written by 
the immediate finger of the great Author of Nature 
himself. 


“The Library Committee were accordingly 
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forced to fall back upon a more unpretending and 
less expensive plan, which should provide, indeed, 
the requisite accommodation for the Books and 
Lectures, but which was shorn of much of its in- 
tended architectural splendour. 

“‘But here they were at first met by a cry of 
an opposite kind. The Building, it was said by 
the objectors, is unworthy of the University, it is 
shabby, tasteless, and unsightly. 

**One would have had it Palladian; a second, 
Grecian ; a third, Byzantine. 

“As if, interrupted I, a hungry man would 
send away his dinner because it was served up on 
a pewter instead of a silver plate ; or would leave 
the table with a fasting stomach, because the 
dishes were not disposed in a perfectly symmetrical 
order. 

“Your parallel, replied my interlocutor, is 
not quite exact, for unfortunately the great body 
of our Students do not at present evince a very 
eager craving for the viands we wish to set before 
them. Indeed, I should rather apply to this sub 
ject a remark, which has, I think, been sometimes 
made of religious and moral instruction—viz., that 
those require it most who desire it least. At any 
rate, if it can be shown that some portions of our 
intellectual frame are stunted and curtailed through 
the want of appropriate nourishment, it is our 
duty, methinks, in an University, to provide it. 
L’appetit, the French say, vient en mangeant. 

But to return.—Another objection started to 
the appropriation of our funds to such purposes, 
was one which I think you would hardly antici- 
pate. It was argued, that as the funds were 
derived from the sale of locomotives, to locomotive 
purposes alone they ought to be applied; and it 
being admitted that the University was already in 
possession of models of all the steam engines that 
were ever invented or thought of, and, indeed, of 
every machine that had the slightest relation to the 
subject, the money ought to be spent upon the 
general improvement of locomotives, or at least of 
Mechanical Science in general, throughout the 
country. 

This, said I, seems absurd and unreasonable, 
for it is but fair, that one secular pursuit should 
help on another, and that the Physical Sciences 
should assist in supporting their drooping Classical 
Sister—if, indeed, the Funds had been derived 
from sacred sources. 

‘Begging your pardon, said my companion, I 
do not think this makes the slightest difference. 
Without instituting any comparison between the 
relative importance of secular and spiritual objects, 
I may remind you that the question here is not 
the source of the funds, but the intention of the 
person that supplied them. 

“The spiritual destitution, for instance, of the 
country in general is no doubt a greater evil than 
the inconvenience to which this town would be put 
by being deprived of gas-lights and pavements ; 
and yet you would complain of your Overseer, if 
he were to apply to the Church Building Fund the 
money he had collected for the benefit of this par- 
ticular parish under the Paving and Lighting 
Act; nay, you would hardly excuse him, even if 
he were to allege that the sum he contributed had 
been derived from a legacy left for parish purposes, 
by a bookseller, who had got his money by the sale 
of Bibles. 

““Why, certainly, I remarked, if it were allow- 
able to divert money contributed for a specific pur- 
pose, to other objects, because they were more im- 
portant, our Press money in Oxford might fairly 
be seized upon by Government for our army in the 
Crimea. 

“It is not worth while, resumed my friend, to 
notice furthur an objection, which if it were ever 
seriously entertained, seems at length tacitly 
abandoned; and I will now wind up this long 
account of our Library question, by informing you, 
that after much discussion and sundry delays, the 
foundation stone of the new Building was laid on 
Thursday last. 

“During the latter part of this conversation, I 
had observed a gentleman, who wore the same 
academic costume as my worthy conductor, gra- 





dually sidling up to. us, and listening to our con- 
versation with apparent interest, but not with an 
air of perfect satisfaction. 

‘*When, however, these last words had been 
uttered, the stranger could no longer contain 
himself, but making up to my friend in a very 
excited manner, he exclaimed, ‘And so you have 
got at last your Babylon of a Library, for a 
Babylon, indeed, it will be, when it is furnished, 
as you propose, with books of all languages, dead 
as well as living—enough, indeed, to breed a con- 
fusion of tongues, and to stun us with a jargon of 
outlandish dialects. 

‘©¢You stole a march upon us, indeed, this 
time, by your adroitness in procuring a Contract 
below the Estimate ; for I, at least, had voted for 
the plan before, in the hopes of giving the coup de 
grace to your absurd project, never dreaming it 
would be undertaken for the money voted. 

* ¢But I will be even with you next time, for 
though the Library is to be-built, I will do my 
best to make it as useless as possible ; and when it 
is done, and you come to us to get it fitted up 
and maintained at the public cost, depend upon it, 
you shall get not a sixpence, if I can prevent it, 
either for shelves to put the books upon, or for a 
housemaid to dust them.’ 

‘The excitement under which the poor man 
laboured so startled me, that I suddenly awoke, 
and found myself—in Oxford.” 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


We are happy to announce that Dr. Joseph 
Hooker, son of the Director of the Royal Gardens 
of Kew, has been appointed by the Government to 
the charge of the herbarium, library, and strictly 
botanical part of that establishment, for the care 
and public use of which the services of some 
eminent scientific botanist have been greatly 
needed since the extensive additions made to the 
collection by Mr. Bentham. The foundation of 
this appointment simultaneously with the grant of 
30007. towards the erection of a new museum in 
this delightful locality, leads us to hope that the 
day is not far distant when the accumulated stores 
of plants in the British Museum will be transferred 
to Kew, and proper facilities afforded to botanists 
and botanical students for pursuing their avoca- 
tions under competent guidance, in the right place. 
We trust, too, that a regular course of lectures on 
botany will be established at Kew, as at the Jardin 
des Plantes, Paris. 

The operation of the Public Libraries and 
Museums Bill having been extended to the City 
of London, we trust the Lord Mayor will lose no 
time in convening a public meeting with the view 
of establishing a rate for the erection of a metro- 
politan museum. A very trifling levy on the 
citizens would enable them to preserve the nume- 
rous antiquarian relics that turn up from time to 
time in the various excavations that are being con- 
stantly made in house-building and sewer-boring, 
and prevent their being so remorselessly carried off 
by collectors whose patriotism is scarcely equal to 
their sagacity. 

The death of Admiral Sir W. Edward Parry is 
announced as having taken place at Ems, where 
he has been for some time in bad health. Sir 
Edward had seen other service in his earlier days, 
but his name is chiefly distinguished in connexion 
with Arctic enterprise and discovery. His first 
voyage was when he accompanied Sir James Ross 
in 1818. For his own Arctic researches he re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood in 1829. The 
narratives of his voyages formed valuable contribu- 
tions to the history of Arctic discovery. The 
father of the Admiral was a well-known physician 
at Bath, whose writings on various subjects are 
highly esteemed by the profession. Sir Edward 
Parry at his death was in his sixty-sixth year. 
He held the office of Lieutenant-Governor of 
Greenwich Hospital the last two or three years of 
his life. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and from the een of Oxford he had the 
honorary degree of D.C. L. 


[July 14 

Messrs. Longman and Co. announce for publica, 
tion the third and fourth volumes of Macaulay’ 
‘History of England,’ ‘A Portion of the Joural 
kept by Thomas Raikes, Esq.,’ comprising Social 
and Political Life in London and Paris during the 
period 1831—1847, ‘A View of the Brazils seen 
through a Naval Glass by Edward Wilberforce’ 
‘Eight Years’ Wanderings in Ceylon,’ by §, W. 
Baker, Esq., ‘The Dead Sea, a New Route to 
India,’ by Captain Allen, R.N., F.R.S., the third 
and fourth volumes of James Montgomery's ‘Life 
and Writings,’ and the third and fourth volumes of 
James Silk Buckingham’s ‘Autobiography.’ Two 
more volumes are also announced of ‘Moore's 
Memoirs. 

Professor Agassiz, we learn from the American 
Literary Gazette, announces the publication of a 
great work, entitled ‘Contributions to the Natural 
History of America,’ to be embraced in ten quarto 
volumes of about 300 pages, illustrated by twenty 
plates. This undertaking will be carried on, on 
the condition that the author shall receive the 
needed encouragement in the way of subscriptions, 
—The work will be the result of extended researches 
during many years past, and will be the most com- 
plete proof of the rare scientific knowledge and 
abilities of its author which has yet been given to 
the public. It will contain the results of his em- 
bryological investigations, embracing about sixty 
monographs from all classes of animals, especially 
those characteristic of America ; also descriptions 
of a great number of new species and genera, 
accompanied with accurate figures and anatomical 
details. 

Most of our readers are acquainted with the 
Mémoires de la Marquise de Crecy, which, pub- 
lished in French and translated into English, ex. 
cited great sensation some time ago, and which 
even now are not unfrequently referred to as pos 
sessed of authority. A publication which has just 
been made in France proves them to be entirely 
false. This, indeed, was already known to people 
who occupy themselves specially with French hite- 
rature. * 

In the last sitting of-the Geographical Society 
of Paris, Mr. Squier, who has recently arrived 
from America, presented a map of Honduras, in 
which is traced the projected railway between 
Caballos, in the Gulf of Mexico, and the bay of 
Fonseca, in the Pacific. ‘Two interesting letters 
were read from Count d’Escayrac, of Cairo, on the 
languages of the interior of Africa, which he is 
studying with the assistance of natives. A citizen 
of the United States, who happened to be present, 
announced that he was going on a mission to 
Persia and Asia Minor, to procure camels to 
naturalize, if possible, in Texas and New Mexico. 
Presents of the twenty-fourth volume of the 
‘Papers of the Geographical Society of London,’ 
and of other books, were announced, and it was 
notified that a subscription had been opened for 
presenting a prize to the author of the best work 
on popular geography. : 

At the meeting of the Surrey Archeological 
Society on the 29th ultimo, at Guildford, which 
proved an extremely pleasant r¢union, the propost- 
tion of extending its operations to Middlesex was 
for the present withdrawn, seme opposition to it 
manifesting itself from the local members being 
desirous of preserving the Society. to their own 
county. It is certain that if every county m 
England had its own archeological society, we 
should have far too many such societies, too many 
administrative councils, and a needless proportion 
of subscriptions expended in the mechan 
routine of separate organizations. It would be 
well if the antiquities of the country were explored 
and examined throughout by associated bodies 
the community, but we cannot help advising that 
the counties should combine two or three together 
for this purpose. ; 

We are very glad to find in the French Monieur 
of Thursday a despatch from Vice Admiral Bruat 
to the Minister of Marine, dated the 25th ult., 

which announces that the destruction comm! 
in the Museum of Kertch, in the sack of that town 








\ by the Turks, aided more or less by the English 
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and French, was not so considerable as had been 
feared, the Russians having, long before the arrival 
of the allies, removed to St. Petersburg the more 
yaluable parts of it, and particularly the rare col- 
lections of medals. Some urns and bas reliefs 
which remained had been taken on board a French 
yessel, or put in a place of safety. ‘On the 
whole,” says the Admiral, ‘‘I do not believe that 
science has much to regret in the damage that has 
been done in the Museum of Kertch.” 

An interesting collection of birds has been 
uranged for public exhibition, at No, 57, Pall- 
Mall, in the rooms lately occupied by the collection 
of Mexican antiquities. The specimens are neatly 

ped in families, in glass cases, and include 
some of great beauty and rarity. A very absurd 
tus of this ‘ornithological exhibition’ has 
been issued, to the effect that it contains almost 
every known variety of the feathered tribe, and 
thit it is the most perfect and beautiful collection 
in England, but that need not deter amateurs from 
it. 

A striking instance occurred a few days since of 
the absurd extent to which the system of adver- 
tising charitable subscriptions is carried in the 
present day. In the list of donations advertised 
in The Times as having been received from the 
inhabitants of Castle Baynard Ward for the 
Patriotic Fund, we notice Mrs. Brooks, 2d., Mrs. 
Robson, 3d., Mrs. Reeder, 3d., Mrs. Stanton, 
$d., several of sixpence ; absolutely insufficient to 
pay the cost of advertising. 

At the third Horticultural Show for the season, 
at Chiswick, on Wednesday, the display of fruit 
was of unusual variety and excellence, but the 
admitation was confined to the professional culti- 
vators and the two or three score of zealous visitors 
who found their way to the garden in spite of the 
propitious weather. We trust the Horticultural 
pow will next year make arrangements to 
hold their flower-shows in the Crystal Palace. The 
sme drenching wet day was unfortunately fixed 
on by Professor Henslow for his annual Village 
Flower Féte, and by the Club of the Entomological 
Society for their annual insect-hunting excursion 
in the fields. 

A pension of 507. a year from the Civil List has 
been granted to Dr. Dick, the author of some 
excellent works on Christian Philosophy. We 
only regret that a larger sum was not at disposal 
for recognition of the literary services of so esti- 
mable a man and useful a writer. 

M. Barre, the principal engraver of the Mint at 
Paris, has just died in that city. He was of con- 
siderable eminence in his art, and, in addition to 
his official productions, composed a great number 
of medals of different personages, or commemora- 
tive of different public occasions. One of his most 
admired works was a medal of Shakspeare. 

An elaborate plan has been submitted to the 
Municipal Council of Paris for an uninterrupted 
waler-supply to the French capital. Spring water 
is to be substituted for the water of the Seine, and 
am immense mass of water, drawn from the valleys 
ofthe Marne, situated between Chalonsand Epernay, 
#tobe brought into Paris by enormous aqueducts. 

Some mystery still appears to hang over the fate 

the African traveller, Dr. Barth, intelligence 

been received this week from Tripoli, as 
late as the 22nd ultimo, stating that Dr. Barth, 
hourly looked for, had not yet arrived from 
; u, nor had any caravan come in from the 
interior by which tidings of him could have been 
conveyed. 


A French artist of repute has been requested by 

L Delangle, in the name of the Municipal Com- 
mission of Paris, to paint a picture of the banquet 
dffered on the 9th ult. to the Lord Mayor and the 
of the corporation accompanying him, 

The scene of the occasion was the Galerie des 
ng the noblest banqueting room, perhaps, in 


pe. 
The Rev. Dr. Booth, F.R.S., has been elected 
of the Council of the Society of Arts in 
the room of Lord Ebrington. 
_ A monument in honour of Schiller and Goethe 
‘about to be erected at Frankfort. 





A réunion of the members, associates, and stu- 
dents of the Royal Academy of Music took place 
at St. Martin’s Hall on Wednesday evening, when 
a miscellaneous concert was given, including com- 
positions by former pupils or by members of the 
Academy. The most noticeable parts of the 
concert were, the finale of the second act of Mr. 
Macfarren’s Don Quixote, and the finale of the 
second act of Mr. Lucas’s Regicide. Works which 
are rarely heard in public are the better of having 
an airing occasionally ; but we hardly think it well 
to establish musical meetings for this purpose in 
connexion with the exhibition of the pupils of the 
Royal Academy. The vocalists of the evening 
were Madame Weiss, Miss Ransford, Miss Taylor, 
and Messrs. Allen, Herberte, Whitworth, Wal- 
worth, and Bodda. Mr. Blagrove played a ciever 
original violin composition, and Mr, Holmes gave 
Mr. Sterndale Bennett’s pianoforte Concerto in F 
minor, a work of unusual merit. The other pieces 
in the programme were of no extraordinary kind. 

Meyerbeer’s opera, L’Etoile du Nord, is at 
length announced for one evening next week at 
the Royal Italian Opera. ‘ 

At the Royal Opera, Drury Lane, the new 
prima donna, Lucy Escott, has appeared in Lucia 
di Lammermoor, in which we are more pleased 
with her performance than in the Donna del Lago. 
Donizetti’s opera is really well given, considering 
the means at command under the cheap system of 
admission. The band is improved, and with the 
music of this opera the choruses seem more fami- 
liar. The Enrico of Mr. Hamilton Braham, and 
the Edgardo of Signor Armandi, are performances 
of high merit, and the other parts are suitably 
sustained. On Wednesday M. and Madame 
Gassier had a benefit, when their reception showed 
how strong an impression they had made on the 
London public. In their performances Mr. Smith, 
the spirited manager, has had a great advantage 
in commencing his experiment of bringing the 
Italian opera within the reach of the masses, We 
trust that the report is true of the re-appearance of 
Madame Gassier next season. Whether in the 
concert room or on the lyric stage, she is one of 
the most pleasing and accomplished vocalists of 
the day. 

En attendant the production of the Duke of 
Saxe Coburg’s opera, at the Grand Opera at Paris, 
which, as we have already stated, is to take place 
in presence of the Queen, Roger has re-ap 
in the Prophéte, and Madame Alboni, who has 
been engaged for a series of représentations extra- 
ordinaires, has re-appeared with him. Madame 
Lafon, a provincial singer, has débuted at the same 
theatre in La Juive. The only other item of 
musical news we receive from Paris is that a new 
opera, in one act, called L’Anneau d’Argent, by a 
M. Deffes, a composer unknown to fame, has been 
produced at the Opéra Comique, but its claims to 
originality are described as slight indeed. 

or the veteran Farren’s farewell benefit at the 
Haymarket, on Monday evening, an almost unpre- 
cedented variety of entertainment is announced, 
including King Réné’s Daughter, with Miss Faucit 
as Iolanthe ; Lord Ogleby in the Clandestine Mar- 
riage, by ‘old Farren’ himself, and Canton by Mr. 
Wigan; an Adelphi drama, with Mr. Webster, 
Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, and Madame Celeste ; Bow 
and Cox, by Buckstone and Harley; and there 
also appear the names of Mr, Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Albert Smith, Mrs. Stirling, and Mr. Leigh 
Murray. For all that is promised there will 
scarcely be time, for besides all these, Perea Nena 
and Marco Diaz, the Spanish dancers have a 

lace in the programme. 

. The English actors, headed by Mr. and Mrs. 
G. Wallack, who went to Paris, have brought 
their performances to a close. We regret to hear 
that their expedition has been a profitless one to 
them, and that it has not given the Parisians a 
very high opinion of English theatrical art. . The 
truth is, that the company never had the slightest 
chance of success in Paris, and it committed a de- 
plorable mistake in going there at all. 











PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ANTIQUARIES. — 21st June. — Edward Hawkins, 
Esq., V.-P., in the chair. The ballot was taken 
for the election of a member of Council, when 
Joseph Hunter, Esq., was declared duly elected. 
Mr. John Young Caw, of Manchester, was elected 
Fellow. The Rev. Thomas Hugo exhibited a 
specimen of the Brank’s or Scold’s bridle, recently 
found among some old iron consigned to the 
foundry. It differs from those exhibited some time 
since to the Society by Mr. Greene, of Lichfield. 
Mr. Henry Stevens, the agent of the Smithsonian 
Institution, exhibited an octavo Bible of the au- 
thorized version, called ‘‘the wicked Bible,” on 
account of the very great number of gross typo- 
graphical errors, among which is the remarkable 
one of the omission of the negative ‘not’ in the 
seventh commandment. When Charles the First 
was made aware of the fact by Bishop Laud, the 
king’s printers, Robert Barker and Martin Lucas, 
were fined by the Star Chamber three hundred 
pounds, Though this book has been sought for 
for the last hundred years, no copy until now has 
been discovered, and this is probably unique. Mr. 
H. Cooper, of Salisbury, by the hands of the Sub- 
Dean, exhibited a knife and fork of the early part 
of the seventeenth century, found in a leathern 
sheath, behind the panelling of the Blue Boar Inn 
in that city. Mr. Octavius Morgan exhibited a 
fine collection of episcopal rings, of which he gave 
a vivd voce description. Dr. Romeo Elton pre- 
sented a transcript of a letter of the Protector 
Cromwell, addressed to the justices of the peace 
for the county of Devon, advising due care and 
vigilance in selecting proper juries, Mr. John M. 
Kemble, in a letter to Mr. Akerman, the Secretary, 
offered some remarks on certain mortuary urns, 
discovered at Eye in Suffolk, and engraved in 
‘ Remains of Pagan Saxondom.’ Similar urns had 
been found by Mr. Kemble at Stade, on the Elbe, 
and their perfect identity, together with their con- 
tents, lead to the conclusion that they are the 
remains of the same race of people. These, Mr. 
Kemble thought, might be a band of Slavonic 
adventurers, who had united with the Northmen 
in a descent upon the coast of East Anglia, towards 
the close of the eighth century. These remarks 
were followed by a note addressed by Mr. Aker- 
man to Mr. Kemble, in which the writer suggested 
that the urns found at Eye were of an earlier date 
than the eighth century, since they were found in 
Anglo-Saxon cemeteries, in graves which contained 
skeletons, and which were evidently of the pagan 
Saxon period. Mr. George Scharf, jun., 

‘ Observations on a Picture in Gloucester Cathe- 
dral, and other representations of the Last Judg- 
ment,’ The Society then adjourned to November 
the 15th. 


AoTuaRIES. — July 7th. — The Anniversary 
Meeting was held this day, Charles Jellicoe, Esq., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. The circular con- 
vening the meeting having been read, the chair- 
man called upon Mr. Hill Williams, one of the 
honorary secretaries, to read the Report of the 
Council on the progress of the Institute during the 
past year, of which the following is an abstract :— 
The number of new members elected during the 
session was thirty-four, and the deaths seven. 
Among the latter, the Council regretted the loss 
of Mr. Griffith Davies and Mr. David Jones. The 
donations to the library had been of a more liberal 
character than usual. Eight papers had been read 
during the session, and had been published in the 
‘ Journal’ of the Institute. The Report gave the 
titles of these papers, by which it appeared 
that four were of a technical nature, relating to 
actuarial science, two bore on financial questions 
of the day, and two related to sickness and mor- 
tality in foreign countries. Reference was made 
to the completion of an elaborate catalogue of the 
library by Mr. Wheatley, the bibliographer and 
librarian. The catalogue united the advantages 
of the alphabetical and classified systems, and was 
so constructed as to admit of three times the num- 
ber of entries it now contained, It had been con- 
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sulted by many persons quite unconnected with 
the Institute. The Council alluded to the contem- 
plated organization of an independent Institute of 
Actuaries for Scotland, and expressed a hope that 
it would be the means of raising up in Scotland an 
efficient school of professional study. In eon- 
clusion, the Council mentioned with much regret 
the resignation of the assistant-secretaryship by 
Mr. Cheshire. The ability and zeal with which 
that gentleman had discharged the duties of his 
office had left nothing to be desired, and entitled 
him to the best thanks of the Institute. The 
Council felt that his retirement would be a great 
loss. The Report was unanimously adopted, and 
ordered to be printed for circulation among the 
members. Some alterations were made in the 
constitution and laws of the Institute, to provide 
for an enlargement of the Council, and a ballot 
having taken place for the president and officers 
for the year ensuin e the following was declared to 
be the list :—President, John Finlaison, Esq. (late 
Government actuary); Vice-Presidents, Samuel 
Brown, Esq., Edwin James Farren, Esq., Charles 
Jellicoe, Esq., Robert Tucker, Esq.; Treasurer, 
John Laurence, Esq. ; Honorary Secretaries, John 
Reddish, Esq., John Hill Williams, Esq.; Auditors, 
Thomas Barlow, Esq., Edward Cheshire, Esq., 
Christian Child, Esq. 


Noumismatic.—June 28th.— Anniversary. —J. 
B. Bergne, Esq., in the chair, The following 
gentlemen were elected as President and Council 
of the ensuing year:—As President—W. S. W- 
Vaux, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., FLR.A.S. As Vice. 
Presidents — Edward Hawkins, Esq., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., F.L.S. ; the Lord Londesborough, K.C.H., 
F.S.A. As Treaswrer—John Brodribb Bergne, 
Esq., F.S.A. As Secretaries—John Evans, Esq., 
F.S.A.; R. 8. Poole, Esq. As Foreign Secretary 
—John Yonge Akerman, Esq., F.S.A. As Li- 
brarian—John Williams, Esq. As Members of 
the Council—W. Brice, Esq.; W. Brown, ~Esq. ; 
Major Cunningham, Bengal Engineers; Rev. Tho- 
mas Frederick Dymock; F. W. Fairholt, Esq., 
F.S.A.; W. D. Haggard, Esq., F.S.A., F.R.A.S. ; 
John Lee, Esq., LL. D., F.R.S., F.8.A., F.R.A.S.; 
J. G. Pfister, Esq.; Rev. J. B. Reade, M.A., 
F.R.8.; W. H. Rolfe, Esq. ; C. Roach Smith, 
Esq., F.S.A.; H. H. Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., 
President of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Boden 
Professor of Sanscrit, ec 











VARIETIES. 


Discovery of Saxon Coins.—The discovery of 
coins and bars of silver at Scotby is a very interest- 
ing circumstance. They were probably the 
property of the ‘‘moneyer,” or mint-master of this 
district, for there is no question that a mint existed 
here shortly after the Conquest, and the proba- 
bility is that it had existence before. In the 
thirty-first year of the reign of Henry I., the bur- 
gesses of Carlisle rendered account of one hundred 
shillings for the ‘‘Old Farm of the Silver Mine ;” 
atid in the same year William and- Hildred 
accounted for 401. ‘‘for the Farm of the Silver 
Mine for the year past.” Again, in the fourth 
year of the reign of Henry II., William, the son 
of Erembald, accounted for one "hundred marks of 
silver for the “Farm of the Mine;” and in the 
first year of Richard I., under the heading of 
‘The Mine of Carlisle,” Adan, the nephew of 
Roclin, accounted for 2491. 16s. 11d. for the ‘Old 
Farm ;’ ‘Alan, the Moneyer,” for 100/. of ‘the 
farm of that year; and William, son of Erembald, 
for 21551. 6s. 8d., of the “‘Mine of Carlisle,” for 
years past in which he held it. ‘These items clearly 
show that there were silver mines in the — 
bourhood of old standing, and a ‘“ moneyer,” 
mint-master. Yet, although the’ freshness of the 
coins now found, and the bars accompanying 
them, would seem to indicate that they must have 
been coins remaining in the hands of the moneyer, 
and not in circulation, there is nothing to show 
that any of them were actually coined at Carlisle— 
at least so far asthe superscriptions have been pub- 





.who was the son of a Wantage shopkeeper, 


lished. On th thie ¢ contrary, one bears on it decisive 
evidence of its coinage at another place. A con- 
temporary has published the superscriptions of six 
of them, among which one runs as follows :— 
Obverse— ‘‘ Aithelstan Rex Brle.” Reverse — 
“Abba Mon. Legec. F.” The latter is errone- 
ously read by him, ‘‘ Abba moneta Legec fait,” — 
‘*The money of a place called Abba, coined by 
Legec.” It is clearly Abba Monetarius Legeces- 
trencis fecit; in English, ‘‘ Abba, the Moneyer of 
Chester, made this.” It was therefore coined at 
Chester ; and in all probability immediately after, 
perhaps on occasion of, the successes of Athelstan 
over the Welsh and other petty powers, which 
gave him the sovereignty of the whole kingdom. 
The word Brle may be an abbreviation of the 
words ‘‘ Britanne Longe ;” and if so, the super- 
scription would read, ‘‘Athelstan, King of all 
Britain.” It is well known that he so styled him- 
self after subduing the Welsh and Scots. It is 
very desirable that the whole of the coins should 
be carefully examined by some competent person, 
as also the bars.—Carlisle Patriot. 

Queen Caroline and Bishop Butler.—It is said 
that Queen Caroline made of Butler’s ‘ Analogy’ 
a sort of light reading book, which was the ordinary 
companion of her breakfast table. Caroline may 
possibly have liked to dip into such profound foun- 
tains, but I doubt whether she often looked into 
the ‘ Analogy,’ as it was not published till 1736, 
when her malady was increasing, and her power to 
study a work so abstruse must have been much 
diminished. Still she admired the learned divine, 
and 
who was originally a Presbyterian dissenter. Caro- 
line did not merely admire Butler because High 
Churchmen looked upon him, even after his ordina- 
tion, as halfa dissenter; she had admired his ‘ Rolls 
Sermons,’ and when Secker, another ex-Presbyte- 
rian whom Butler had induced to enter the church, 
introduced and recommended him to Queen Caro- 
line, she immediately appointed him Clerk of the 
Closet.—Dr. Doran's ‘ Queens of the House of Han- 
over.’ 

N EXICAN AND SOUTH AMERICAN 
COMPANY. 

The Twentieth Dividend of 7s. 6d. per Share on the Shares of 
this Company, free of Income Tax, will be PAID op or after the 
20th July, between the hours of !1 and 3. 

Forms for claiming the Dividend may be obtained by the Share- 
holders on application at the Office. 


HYDE CLARKE, Secretary. 
17, Graecechurch Street, June 13, 1855. 


ENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY, CANNON STREET WEST. 

Carita, £500,000, in Shares of £5 each: Call, 10s. per Share. 
Guarantees afforded to persons in situations of trust also against 

losses arising from robberiess Fire and Life Insurance effected 

on improved and safe principles. Plate Glass insured. 

Prospectuses, terms of Agency, Typaceele. &c.,can be had on 
application. H.C. EIFFE, Actuary. 

J. G. HUGHES, Secretary. 


BANE OF DEPOSIT, No. 3, Pall Mall East, 
London. Established A.D. 1844. 

PARTIES desirous of Investing Money are requestedto examine 
the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest 
may be obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interestis payable in January and Juty at the Head Office 
in London,and may also be received at the various Branches or 
through Country Bankers, without delay or expense. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts, sent free 
on application. 














EXTENSION OF THE 
Enmibersity 
Life Assurance Society, 


24, SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST, 
LONDON, 


(Established 1825,) Incorporated by Royal Charter, 


CAPITAL, £600,000. 








RPresivent. 
His Grace JOHN BIRD, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 


Directors. 

Tue Hon. BARON ALDERSON. 

FRANCIS BARLOW, Esq. 

MICHAEL BRUCE, Ese. 

EDWARD BULLER, Esq. 

THE VENERABLE ARCHDEACON BURNEY, DD, 

FRANCIS H. DICKINSON, Esq. 

Sir FRANCIS H. DOYLE, Bart, 

Tue Rev, ARTHUR DRUMMOND, 

HENRY HALLAM, Ese. 

ROBERT HOOK, Esa. 

Tue Hon. Str WILLIAM HENRY MAULE. 

Tar Hon, anp Very Rev. GEORGE PELLEW, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich, 

Tus Riext Hon. tae LORD CHIEF BARON OF 
THE EXCHEQUER. 

EDWARD ROMILLY, Esq. 

THOMAS WATSON, Esq., M.D. 

Riext Hon. JAMES STUART WORTLEY, MP, 
Recorder of London, 

JOHN WRAY, Esq. 





’ The superior advantages derived from Assurances on the 
Lives of the Educated Classes having been confirmed by the 
experience of more than a Quarter of a Century, the Society 
petitioned Her Majesty for an Extension of their Powers 
under the original Nera of Incorporation, and Her Ma 
jesty has been gracious! y pleased to grant them a SUPPLE- 
MENTARY CHARTER empowering them to “effect As- 
surances and grant Annuities on the Live and Survivorships 
of all persons who at the time of effecting such Assurances 
shall be, or shall have been, Members ‘of any University of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or of 
any College, Hall, or other similar Institution for the purpose 
of Education in the said United Kingdom.”—In app1Ti0¥ 
to effecting Assurances on the lives of all persons whose 
names are, or have been, on the Books or Boards of any 
College or Hall, at Oxrorp or CaMBRIDGE. 


NINE-TENTHS of the PROFITS are APPROPRIATED 
to the ASSURED, who are under no LIABILITY. 





¥*,* On the th June, 1855, the Srxta QUINQUENNIAL digi ° 
sion of Prorit was declared, The addition made for the pre- 
ceding 5 years was 8} per cent. on the amount of the Policy, 
making, with former Additions, 56} per cent on all Policies 
effected before June 1, 1826; and on each Quinquennial 
division a considerable Bonus was allotted to the Share, 
being for the 5 years preceding 1855, £1 8s. per Share, 

The Reversionary Bonus, declared in 1855, amounting to 
£128,377, with former Reversionary Bonuses, made a total 





ESTABLISHED 1841. 


MEDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall. 

At the Thirteenth Annual Meeting, held on the 30th November, 
1854. it was shown that there had been issued no less than 2130 
Policies, covering Assurances to the amount of £1,027,500, and 
yielding Annual Premiums amounting to £50,110. 

Ky the Annual Report for 1853, it appeared that the number of 
Policies then in — was 3434, insuring £1,337 ,500, and yielding 
an Income of £55,207 

The Number of Policies now in ae is é 1248. 
The Amount Insuredis. . 3298,027 & 2 
The Income from Premiums is Sa . 0,510 9 1 

Two Bonuses have been declared (in 1848 and 1853), adding 
nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the average to sums assured, and 
by which a roe of £1000 issued in 1842 on a healthy life is now 
increased to £12 

Profits divided e every five years. 

Assurances are effected at home or abroad on either healthy or 
= lives, at as moderate rates as the most recent data will 
sae issued free of Stamp Duty, and every charge but the 

remium: 

Agents wanted for vacant places. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other information, 
me be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on ay pli- 

on to any of the Society’s Agents in the country. 
F. G. P. Lary Actuary. 





ding £550,000 of Additions to Policies granted out of the 
Profits of the Society, which Profits, on the five former Quin 
quennial Divisions, amounted together to £260,000, and on the 
present occasion to £80,000. 


Amount of Capital originally subscribed & 
£600,000, = which ret paid up 30,000 
Amount Accumulated from Pre- 
SUGEA.s 25a Sold Ss 3 we ee 720,000 
AnnualIncome--------- 76,000 


Amount of Policies in Existence - 1,567,000 


By which it is seen that this Society possesses ample means 
in proportion to its liabilities. 


Forms of Prorosats and Prosprerusss may be obtained 
on application to this Office; or to 
M. J. Jonnson, Esq., M.A. 
Wu. Horxrys, Esq., M. A. 
Wm. Hatzs Carnot, Esq. 
Ray, J, Cunpm1, B. D 


... OXFORD. 
.. CAMBRIDGE. 
ms — 














©. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


Published by Loven AND or LLICH’S popula 
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TTED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, %, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Company, in the 
twenty-second year of its existence, was held at the Head Office, 
No. 8, Waterloo-Place, Pall Mall, London, on Friday, the 6th 
July, 1855. 

Suieacnts of Accounts from the formation of the Company 
down to the 3lst December, 1854, together with the Actuary’s 
Report, were laid before the meeting. 

The Assets, on 3lst Dec., 1654, amounted to.... 


£511,254 18 3 
- The Liabilities at the same date....... .... - 


344,116 1 1 


leaving a Balance in favour ofthe Company of.. 167,138 17 2 

This being the period for the Third Septennial Division of 
Profits, the Directors, after a careful investigation of the Com- 
pany’s affairs, declared a reversionary Bonus of £1 10s. per cent. 
perannum on the Sums Insured, to those holding Policies in the 
participating class ; thus making an average Bonus of £1 18s. 4d. 

cent. per annum from the commencement of the Company. 

The following Examples show the Amount of Bonuses added to 

Polices :— 





Sum Assured. Bonuses added. Payable at Death. 
BIW....6.006-6 LI9B7 10 O+.0...4604.4 5987 10 0 
f tes 6c SE © Gaccdccccsne CS EG 
BOD ccccccccee 3902 10 O 1.44.00... 41923 10.0 
2000... cc eeee Te © Qiccce-cossse See @ © 
1000.... . ae 1397 10 0 
WEP ceececcsus FOP Ee Oo sciccccses 698 15 0 


Daring the last seven years the annual average amount of Sums 
Assared was £356,737 5% 9d., producing, in New Premiums, an 
annual average of £12,923 72, 3d. 

The Claims paid during the year 1854, including Bonuses, 
amounted to £56,682 7s., being 4690 19s. 4d. less than in the 


1853. 

The totalamount of Claims, including Bonuses, paid since the 
commencement of the Company, is £591,451 13s. 1d., Insured by 
901 Policies. 

The yearly Income of the Company exceeds €125 000. 

The Sum Assured by each Policy, from the commencement, 


averages £724 8s. 3d. 
i CHARLES DOWNES, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, in the Chair. 





ESTABLISHED 1837. 
BReTANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 
Increasing rates of Premium for securing Loans or Debts. 

Half premiums, only, required during first seven years. 
Sum Assured payable at Sixty,or at Death if occurring pre- 


y: ———- 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
Profits divided annually. 
Premiums computed for every three months’ difference of age. 


Half-credit Policiesthe unpaid half-premiums liquidated out 
of the profits. 








ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, Waterloo Place, London, and 30, Brown Street, Manchester. 
DrnecrTors. 
Tue CuisHoitm, Chairman. 
Ricwarv Hartisy Kennepy, Esq., Alderman, Deputy Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Michael E. Bagnold.; William Morley, Esq. 
Francis Brodigan, Esq. Robert Francis Power, Esq., 
Alexander Robert Irvine, Esq. -D. 
ohn Inglis Jerdein, Esq. Archibald Spens, Esq. 
James John Kinloch, Esq. | Frederick Valiant, Esq. 
Henry Lawson, Esq. | Rev. F. W. J. Vickery. 

This Society is established on the tried and approved principle 
of Mutual Assurance. The funds are accumulated for the exclusive 
benefit of the Policy-holders, under their own immediate superin- 
tendence and control. The profits are divided annually, and applied 
in reduction of the current Premiums. Policy-holders participate 
in Profits after payment of five annual Premiums. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Society was held on the 
30th May, 1855, when a Report of the business for the last year 
was presented, exhibiting a t of most satisfi y pro- 
gress. It appeared that during the two last years, 1853 and 1854, 
between 890 and 900 new Assurances had been effected, producing 
an increase of Premium income amounting to £14,009 per annum. 
It also appeared that, notwithstanding the extraordinary mortality 
which prevailed during the last year in consequence of the visita- 
tion of the cholera, it had not been found necessary to reduce, in 
the slightest, the allowance previously awarded to the Policy- 
holders. 

The Members present at the Meeting were fully satisfied with 
the Report, and resolved unanimously that a reduction of 313 per 
Cent.should be made in the current year’s Premium payable by 
all Policy-holders now entitled to participate in the Profits. 

Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premiums for the first five 





years, 
The following Table exemplifies the effect of the present reduc- 
tion. 





Amual_ | Annual 

Age when; Amount Premium | ery Premium 
Assured. | Assured.| originally = cent now 
paid. | ye cee payable. 

£ 2 GS m & } Se me 

20 1000 20 17 6 6.1.68 | B68. ¢ 

30 1009 3 13 «4 . 5° 8 17 ll 8 

40 1000 33°18 4 10 13 8 23 64 «8 

50 1000 48 16 8 16 67 8 339 «(0 

60 1000 75 «17 «6 23 18 O | 51 19 6 








A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 
14, Waterloo Place, London. 








ESTABLISHED 1838. 


CTORIA LIFE ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
No. 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 

At the recent Division of Profits the Assets were 

WMIUSS GE oc. ccccssccrdcecscocccccccccccccee SGC M61 
The Liabilities at.......... iascsacacyanasus +++ £144,376 
Leaving a Surplus for division of ..,........+..- £32,485 
The business of the Company embraces every description of risk 
d Life Assurance, 























ANDREW FRANCIS, Seerctary. 


ene 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Old Broad Street, London. 
Instituted 1820. 
WILLIAM R. ROBINSON, Esq., Chairman. 
HENRY DAVIDSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


The Scacz or Premiums adopted by this Office will be found of a 
very moderate character, but at the same time quite adequate to 
the risk incurred. 

Four. Frrrus, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Poli- 
cies deery fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum in- 
tured, toan immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
Uthmate extinction of future Premiums. 

Oxt-Turp of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, 
te whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 
be paid off at convenience; or the Directors will lend sums of 
‘nd upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
Company ~ whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequate e. 

Stcvntty.—Those who effect Insurances with this Company 

Eeetected by its Subscribed Capital of £750,000, of which 
000 is invested. from the risk incurred by members of Mutual 





newiaitisfactors financial condition of the Company, exelusive of 

4 bseribed and Invested Capital, will be seen by the following 
tatement :— 

At the close of the last Financial Year thesums 

Assured, including Bonus added, amounted to £2,500,000 

The Premium Fund tomorethan’.... . 800,000 

theAnnual Income fromthesamesource,to 109,000 


redo ncets Without participation in Profits, may be effected at 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


(wry OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
; SOCIETY, for General Accumulative and Self-protecting 





Head Offices, 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, London. 
Capital, a Quarter of a Million. 


The Rt. Hon, the Lora TRUSTEES 
Teen. Com. West. 





The Hon. W. F. Campbell. 
John Thomas, Esq. 
by a capital fully adequate to every 
























teed 

not injuriously large, offers the advant f 
Without the Hlablitice of copertnervuip. ” ° 
EDWARD FREDERICK LEEKS, Secretary. 


__{rnoraerary.) | E (muTUAL.) 
:|. Half | Whole ; Half- | Quar- 
§ Premium | Premium | A iy Yearly | terly 
IstSeven| Rem. || Be. in Pre- | Pre- 
Years. | of Life. || Boras mium. | mium. 
£64.) £ s. d.|'Years.|Mths.| £8. d.|£ 8. d.|£s. d 
119/23 6) 80 | o |27 3)1 4 2]o12 8 
a 3/27 6 1 4 41/012 4 
5 0 || 6°|2 710|/1 4 6/012 5 fe) 
M13 6 8i61s 4 || 9282/1 4 8jo 6| 212 





Loans continue to be made to Assurers on undoubted Personal 
or other Security. WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


ALPH’S ENVELOPE PAPER, reduced to 





5s. per ream; also at 8s.,and 9s. 6d.; samples on application, 
—F.W. RALPH, Manufacturer, 36, Throgmorton Street, Bank. 





MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 
RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapouris- 
ing), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 
of 1810-51-54 and 1885, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
Lock and Door (without which no Safe is secure). THe StRonceEst, 
Best, aND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS EXTANT. 


MILNERS’ PHOENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. 
Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Depot, 
474, Moorgate Street, City. Circulars free by post. 


At MR. MECHI’S ESTABLISHMENTS, 

112, REGENT STREET, 4, LEADENHALL STREET, and 
CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the finest specimens of British 
Manufactures, in Dressing-cases, Work-boxes, Writing-cases, 
Dressing-bags, and other articles of utility or luxury. A separate 
department for Papier Maché Manufactures and Bagateile-tables. 
Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, &. 
Shipping Orders executed. Superior Hair and other Toilet 
Brushes. 








OCOA, containing, as it does, a farinaceous 

substance and a bland oil, isa most valuable article of diet. 

To adapt it, however, to delicate stomachs, it is essential that the 

farinaceous substance be perfectly incorporated with the oily,so 

that the one prevents the other from separating. Such union 

exists in the Cocoa here presented. The delightful flavour, in part 

dependent on the oil, is fally developed,and the whole prepara- 

tion made grateful to the weakest digestion. One pound packet, 
1s. 6d. 

JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 

112, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury ; 
82, Old Broad Street, City. 


In regard to purity,see the Report of the Analytical Sanitary 
Commission in the “‘ Lancet,” July 5, 1851. 


LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nouncesthat he has a very large assortmentof the above articles 
in various colours. andsolicits an early inspection. Everydescrip 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 








direct from Newfoundland, of the Snows qaolty. pale, puri- 


fied, and nearly tasteless. I: - mag f-pints, 2s.; pints, 
Or pean 2 Saae ttle, me : 
ING’S COD LIVER OIL.” 





INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNE- 
SIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most emi- 
nent of the Medical Profession, as am excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As a 
Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for Delicate Females, par- 
ticularly during Pregnancy; and it prevents the food of infants 
from turning sour during digestion. Combined with the Acidu- 
lated Lemon Syrup, it forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, 
which is highly agreeable and efficacious. 

Prepired by Dinneford and Co., Dispensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved Horse Hair Gloves and Belts,) 
172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respectable 
Chemists throughout the Empire. 





Now ready, the Forty-fifth Edition, 
THE ALGA MARINA: or, Concentrated 


Juice of the Sea-weed; its history and medical virtues as 
an external remedy for Rheumatism, Gout, Paralysis, Contrac- 
tions, Relaxations, Deformities, Scrofalous Swellings, and all 
cases for which the sea-side is recommended, with Cases ani Tes- 
timonials, by JAMES COLES, Surgeon. For Six Postage Stamps, 
of T. Keating, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London.—‘‘ Should be read 
by all sufferers.” 


OLES’S ALGA MARINA is the concen- 
trated juice of the sea-weed, to which medical authorities 
ascribe the principal benefits derivable from a residence by the 
sea. In cases of ecute or chronic rheumatism, gout, neuralgia, 
and other pains in the limbs and joints, it is superseding all other 
external remedies; also for weakness, contractions, paralysis, de- 
formities, tumours, scrofulous diseases,and the malformations of 
rickety or badly nursed children, and in all cases where friction is 
recommended. 

Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls. each, by KEATING, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, London, and all chymists. The pamphlet, 
which should be read by all persons, may be had gratis on appli- 
cation, or post free by enclosing Six Stamps. 


MERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 


Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsaparilla: This is, of all 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and effieacious, in the 
purification of the blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, 
scrofulous substances and humours of all kinds, which produce 
rashes, eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scald head,sore eyes and 
ears, sore throat, and ulcers and sores on any partofthe body. It 
is unsurpassed inits action upon the liver, the lungs, and the sto- 
mach removing any cause of disease from those organs,and ex- 
pelling all humours from thesystem. By cleansing the blood it 
for ever prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, andevery variety of 
3ores on the face and breast It is a great tonic, and imparts 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and weak, gives rest andre- 
freshing sleepto the nervous and restless invalid. It is a great 
femalemedicine,and willcure more complaints peculiar to the sex 
than any otherremedy inthe world. Warehouse ,373, Strand, ad- 
joining Exeter Hall. Pomroy, Andrews, and Co., Sole Proprietors, 
Half-pints 2s.6d., Pints 4s.,Small Quarts 4s.6d.,Quarts 7s. 6d., 
Mammoths lls. 


'XHE TEETH AND HEALTH.—A good Set 

of Teeth ever insures favourable impressions, while their 
preservation is of the utmost importance to every individual, both 
as regards the genera! health by the proper mastication of food, 
and the consequent possession of pure and sweet breath. Among 
the various preparations offered for the Teeth, 

ROWLANDS' ODONTO, 
orn Peart DentirRice, 

stands unrivalled. Prepared from Oriental Herbs, with unusual 
eare, this unique compound will eradicate all tartar and concre- 
tions, and impart a pearl-like whiteness to the enamelled surface, 
remove spots of incipient decay, render the gums firm and red, 
and, from its aromatic influence, impart sweetness and purity to 
the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

Cavtiox.~ The words “ Rowlands’ Odonto”’ are on the label, 
and “ A. Rowland & Sons, 20, Hatton Garden,” engraved on the 
Government Stamp affixed on each box. Sold by them, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD- 

LIVER OIL. Prescribed with entire confidence by the 

Faculty for its purity, and superior, immediate, and regular 
efficacy. 


EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL TESTIMONIALS. 
ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M_D., F.L.S., M.R.C.P., 


Chief Analyst of the Sanatory Commission of the ‘* Lancet,” 
Author of ‘‘ Food and its Adulterations,” &c. &. &e. 

**T have more than once, at different times,subjected your Light 
Brown Oil to chemical analysis—and this unknown to yourseif— 
and I have always found it to be free from all impurity,ond rich 
in the constituents of bile. So great is my confidence in the 
article, that I usually prescribe it in preference to any other, in 
orderto make sure of obtaining the remedy In its purest and best 
condition.” 

The ** Medical Circular,’’ May 10, 1854. 

“We unhesitatingly d Dr. De Jongh’s Light Brown 
Cod Liver Oil as the best for medical purposes, and well deserving 
the confidence of the profession.” 

Sold oxty in Bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. De Jongh’s 
Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by ANSAR, 
HARFORD, and CO., 77, Strand, London, Dr. De Jongh’s Sole 
Consignees ; and 1x THE Counrry by respectable Chemists. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d. 
Quarts (40 ounces) ,9s.—IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


PoLlLoway's OINTMENT and PILLS 
for BAD LEGS.—Copy of a letter from Mr. George Phillips, 
of Livers-lane, Haverfordwest.—‘ To Professor Holloway. Sir, 
—I consider it my duty to make known the benefit I derived from 
using your Ointment and Pills, after suffering very severely from 
a wound in my leg, for which I was under the treatment of 
several medical men for nine months, without deriving any benefit 
whatever. At last I resorted to your remedies. which certainiy 
did wonders, for after using them for a few weeks only, in accord- 
ance with your directions, my leg is completely cured.—So!d by all 
Medicine Venders; and at Producer Holloway's nts, 
244, Strand, London ; and 80, Maiden-Lane, New York. 























Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 
ae eel case of Ravos Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, London. 

London: W. Kent and Co., $1 and 52, Paternoster Row. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 





WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


[July 14 

















MAY FLOWERS: being Notes and Notions on Created 
Things. By the Author of ‘‘March Winds and April Showers.” 
With numerous Wood Engravings.. 5s. 


MARCH WINDS and APRIL SHOWERS; being 
Notes and Notions on Created Things. By the Author of ‘‘ Episodes 
of Insect Life.” With numerous Wood Engravings. 5s. 


LITERARY PAPERS by the late Professor Epwarp 


Forses, F.R.S. Selected from his Writings in “The Literary Ga- 
zette.” With a Portrait, and Memoir. 6s, 


FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. By Joseru Dat- 
ton Hooker, M.D., F.R.S., &c. In Two Vols. With 130 Plates, 
Royal 4to. Price £12 12s, coloured; £8 15s. plain. 

[Now completed. 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA;; or, History of the 
British Seaweeds ; containing Coloured Figures and Descriptions of all 
the Species of Algz inhabiting the Shores of the British Islands, By 
Wiw1am Henry Harvey, M.D., M.R.I.A. With 360 Plates. 
£7 12s. 6d. 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA;; or, Figures and De- 
scriptions of the Shells of Molluscous Animals. By Lovet. Rexve, 
F.L.S. In Monthly Parts, 10s. Any Genus may be had separately. 

[Part 146 on the 80th. 


CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA; or, Complete 
System of Conchology. By Lovet. Reeve, F.L.S. Illustrated with 
800 Plates of 1500 Figures of Shells. Two Vols. 4to. £10 coloured ; 
£6 plain. 


TRAVELS on the AMAZON and RIO NEGRO, with 
an Account of the Native Tribes, and Observations on the Climate, 
Geology, and Natural History of the Amazon Valley. By Atrrep R, 
Wattacs, Esq. With Plates and Maps. 18s. 


CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE; being the © 


Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, under the Command of 
Captain Kellett, R.N., C.B., during the Years 1845-51, By BertHotp 
Szemany, F.L.S. With Tinted Lithographs and a Map by Petermann. 
Two Vols. £1 Is. 


WESTERN HIMALAYA and TIBET; the Narrative 
of a Journey through the Mountains of Northern India, during the 
Years 1847 and 1848. By THomas THomson, M.D. With Tinted 

. Lithographs and a Map by Arrowsmith. 15s. 


BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY: being Illustrations and 
Descriptions of the Genera of Insects found in Great Britain and 
Treland. By Joun Curtis, F.L.8. Sixteen Vols. 770 coloured 
Plates. £21. 


RHODODENDRONS of. SIKKIM- HIMALAYA; 


being an Account, Botanical and a of the Rhododendrons 
recently discovered in the Mountains of Eastern Himalaya. By J. D. 
Hooker, M.D., F.R.S. With 30 Plates. Imperial folio, £3 16s. 


DROPS of WATER. Their marvellous and beautiful 


Inhabitants displayed by the Microscope. By Acnzs Catiow. |: 


Coloured Plates. 7s. 6d. 


FIRST STEPS to ECONOMIC BOTANY: for the 
Use — Schools. By THomas C, ARcHER. With 20 uncoloured Plates. 
Qs. 6d. 


TALPA;; or, Chronicles of a Clay Farm. An Agricul- 
tural ent. By C. W.H. With Frontispiece by George Cruik- 
shank, eap Edition. 3s, 6d. 


With 20 coloured Plates. 10s, 6d. 


POPULAR BRITISH MOSSES: 
10s. 6d. 


scapes. 10s. 6d. 


Medicine, Perfumery, &. By T. C. ARCHER. 
Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Plates. 10s. 6d. 
10s. 6d. 


Fitch. 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR MAMMALIA. By A. 


Plates by Wing. Second Edition. 10s. 6d, 


all the Birds. Second Edition. By P. H. 
Plates. 10s. 6d. 


20 coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


10s. 6d. 


of the Animals mentioned in the Bible. 
16 coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


‘C. H. Smirn, Landscape Gardener. Price 6s, 


VOICES from the WOODLANDS 
Forest Trees, Ferns, Mosses, and Lichens. 
With 20 coloured Plates by Fitch. 10s. 6d. 





oarivs, Third Edition. Price 1s, 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


POPULAR BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
Dr. LanpsporoucH. Second Edition. With 20 coloured Plates, by 


POPULAR BRITISH CONCHOLOGY: the Mol 
luses and Shells inhabiting the British Isles, By G. B. SowErsy, F.L,§, 


their Structure, 


Fructification, &e. By R. M. Stark, Esq. With 20 coloured Plates, 


POPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By J. Beem 
Jukes, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. With 20 double-tinted Geological Land- 


POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY;; or, Description 


of the Botanical and Commercial Characters of the principal Articles of 
Vegetable Origin used for Food, Clothing, Tanning, Dyeing, Building, 


With 20 coloured 


POPULAR BRITISH FERNS; comprising Figures 
of all the Species. By THomas Moors, F.L.S. With 20 coloured 


POPULAR BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. By the Rey, 
Dr. LanpsporoucH, A.L.S., M.W.S. With 20 coloured Plates, 


By the Rev, 


POPULAR MOLLUSCA;; or, Shells and their Animal 
Inhabitants. With 18 coloured Plates by Wing. 


10s, 6d. 


Waite, F.LS. 


With 16 coloured Plates by B. Waterhouse Hawkins, F.L.S8. 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY, a Familiar 
History of Insects. By Maria E. Cattow. With 16 coloured 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, comprising 


Gosse. 20 coloured 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY; a Familiar History of 
British Field Plants. By Acnges CatLow. Third Edition. With 


POPULAR MINERALOGY: a Familiar Account of 
Minerals and their Uses. By Henry Sowersy. 20 coloured Plates 


POPULAR SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY; or, History 


By Maria Carlow, 


PARKS and PLEASURE GROUNDS; or, Practical 
Notes on Country Residences, Villas, Public Parks, and Gardens. By 


; descriptive of 
‘By Mary Rosssts 


ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION of FISH. By Pu 





eee 





|, Wandsworth 
oe uae ina br him a is ° : 


Covent Garden.—Saturdsy, July 14, 1866. 
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in the County of pnie= Ree ly Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No, 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden), and published 
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